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Foreword 

PARALLELING the rapid development of school services for the Nation’s 
exceptional children has come an ever-increasing demand for teachers quali- 
fied to work with these children. This has placed added responsibility on 
colleges and universities to prepare special education personnel. As school 
administrators search for specialists, they ask: 'What collegiate institutions 
are preparing teachers of hapdi capped and gifted children?" Prospective 
teachers, in turn, say ‘ 'Where can I find a college or university that will give 
me the opportunity for the professional preparation I need?" 

This bulletin is a report on certain aspects of college and university pro- 
gtkms for the preparation of special education personnel. In this publica- 
tion, no attempt is made to evaluate the quality of these programs. Instead, 
it gives an overview of current opportunities in the United States for the 
preparation of special education teachers, and reports some status informa- 
tion on programs now in operation. 

This is the fourth nationwide study on special teacher preparation which 
the Office of Education has conducted, or in which the Office has contributed 
through collaboration. An historical review of prior investigations ™ w d e 
in 1931, 1936, and 1949 can be found in "Opportunities for the Prepara- 
tion of Teachers of Exceptional Children," published by the National 
Society for Crippled Children in 1949. Each of the foregoing studies in- 
cludes a list of institutions having some professional preparation for teachers 
of handicapped children. In each succeeding study the standards for an 
integrated program have become higher. Even so, the number of colleges 
and universities offering a sequence of preparation has steadily mounted. 
For the regular academic year 1953-54, 122 institutions of higher learning 
reported sequences of preparation in one or more areas of exceptionality. 
The purpose of this bulletin is to furnish information on these programs. 

Efforts have been made in this publication to provide information which 
will aid prospective teachers in the selection of a center for their specialized 
preparation. Too, the data should be useful to colleges and universities 
which are initiating or extending special education offerings. Finally, It 
should be helpful to State and local school administrators in their 
for qualified educators to teach our Nation's 5.000,000 exceptional children. 

Watnb O. Reed, Galhn Jonhs, 

AssistaM'Commissiomr , Dirtctor, 

Division of State Inspection, Organization, 

Locsl School Systems. ami Strokes Branch. 
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Teachers Are Needed 


SCHOOLS, as never before, are providing educational opportunity for ex- 
ceptional children. The development of special programs has progressed 
rapidly, but even so, much is yet to be done. It can safely be said that not 
mote than a quarter. of the Nation's handicapped and gifted children are re- 
ceiving the special^help which they need. In almost every case, the lack 
of qualified teaching personnel is the basic reason for this unfortunate situ- 
ation.j In many communities where public support is excellent and financ- 
ing assured, school systems are unable to establish programs because 
they jtannot find a teacher with the special competencies essential to 
effec^ve work with the particular type of exceptional child for whom the 
sendee is to be established. The fact that this condition is so prevalent, 
especially in certain areas of exceptionality, places an obligation on colleges 
and universities to provide opportunities for the preparation of special edu- 
cation personnel. 

i 
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Information In the Bulletin 

\ \ * 

Th* publication includes some information on the need for, and the 
status of, college and university programs for the professional preparation* 
of special education personnel. The data presented will throw some light 
on such questions as the following: What children are considered educa- 
tionalfy. exceptional? How many such children are there? What it the 
extent of the teacher shortage in special education? What are to me of the 
problems and limitations which colleges face in establishing and extending 
programs? Is there evidence of growth in teacher education programs? y 
How many colleges and universities offered sequences of preparation in one 
or more areas of exceptionality during the regular academic year 1953 - 54 ? 
How are these institutions distributed geographically throughput the United 
States? How many students were enrolled in these sequences, and how 
many degrees were granted? What is the extent ofaeaching staff in these * 
colleges? What are some of the courses listed in sequences of preparation? 
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PREPARATION OP TEACHERS Qp EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The Exceptional Child Defined 

The term exceptional is used here to describe those boys and girls who 
have unusual educational needs. They are the children for whom the 
regular school program docs not provide an environment conducive to their 
best possible development, or are those who are not able to attend school at 
all. About half of them have marked physical limitations, including blind- 
ness or partial vision, deafness or impaired hearing, crippling or special 
health conditions, or speech defects. The other half are either mentally 
handicapped or gifted, or are emotionally disturbed to a serious degree. 



Cmmty, Cmrimuti, Obit, Public Stbttlt 
Impaired Vision Does Not Prevent This Child Prom Sewing 

Urge numbers of these children have multiple handicaps which are mani- 
fested by a variety of combinations of conditions. Examples of these are 
cerebral palsy accompanied by a speech handicap, and a cripplipg ( condition 
combined with giftedness. 
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The Number of Exceptional Children 

When administrators of colleges and universities arc considering the 
establishment of programs to prepare special education personnel, they 
recognize that this is a field which merits attention because of the great 








human need. Nevertheless, they face the practical problem of whether of 
. not .the number of excep*onal children is large enough to warrant the finan- 
cial investment necessary to maintain a worthwhile program for the prepa- 
ration of special teachers. . \ ^ 

No complete census has ever been made of the number of exceptional chil- 
dren in the United States. The best that can be done is to use the percent- 
age of incidence based on spot studies made by national organizations and 
local communities. The figures are presented with some reluctance, since 
there is need for research to determine better estimates. If such investiga- 
tions were to be undertaken, it would be important to take into considera- 
tion multiple deviations which occur in the same child. In the estimates 
which follow, it is assumed that the exceptional child is included once— 
under the major handicapping condition, although it is known that many 
of these children have secondary disabilities. .For example, hard-of-hearing 
and cerebral-palsied children may also have speech handicaps. Taking into 
consideration such factors, it has beer} estimated 1 by one authority that at 
least 5<percent of the school population (as compared with 2 percent in the 
following data) are in need of help from speech correctionists. 

A conservative estimate of the percentage of incidence, and the estimated 
number of children of school age, follows : 


. Percent of 

Artat 0/ ticepiUmalUt tneUUnet 

Visually handicapped . . .• q. 20 

Blind 

Partially seeing . 

Oippfcd * 1.50 

Special health problems 1. 50 

„ Deaf and hard-of-hearing 1 , 1 50 

Speech-handicapped , 2. 00 

Socially maladjusted 2. 00 

Mentally retarded 2. 00 

Gifted 2.00 


EMimattd nun»> 
b*r of tekool-age 
children 
(In round 

uunben) 


10,000 

58,000 

510,000 

514000 

514000 

684000 

684000. 

684000 

684000 


TouJ 12.7 4,518,000 

1 Many ftudiea have been made attempting to differentiate the deaf and hard -of- bearing. Because of 
variation* In definition*, no attempt ha* been made here to provide separate incidence Agora. •** 

t ^ # . 

It seems safe to ssy that the number of exceptional children of school age 
in the United States is between 4 and 5 million. Accepting a minimal esti- 
mate of 12 or 13 percent (one-eighth) of the school-agc population as excep- 
tional, then this figure can ^e justified. The Bureau of the Census reported 
approximately 34,000,000 children between the ages of 5 and 17 in the 
United States for the year 1952. Using the percentage of incidence as 

12.70, the* number of exceptional children would be 4,318,000. 

* . . 1 

•Johnson, Wendell, stars. Bptttk-HnSenpptd fifcW CSIMr*. New York. Harper and Brothers, 
IMS. 164 (X * 
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4 PREPARATION OF TRACRER8 OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN ' v ' 

This, however, is not the complete story. To include only children in 
the age group 5 through 17 would not give an adequate picture of chore in 
need of assistance from the schools. Many under age 6 should have help; 
others require it after 17. As is often pointed out, nursery schools and 
kindergartens are very important for such young children as the deaf and 
cerebral-palsied. At the other end of the age range, there is also need for 
more service from the schools. For example, many adolescents with handi- 
caps drop out of school at a time when their social and vocational needs are 
greatest, simply because the school program is not adequate for them. Many 
of these youths would have profited from education extending beyond the 
17-ycar-old lcvfl. 

It is easy to see that the problem is large enough to command the interest, 
not only of State and local school systems, but also of colleges and univer- 
sities and the citizenry as a whole. 


The Teacher Shortage In Special Education 

In the service of the Nation's schools there are perhaps 25,000 special 
teachers. The most recent Office of Education statistics* show 14,316 
special education teachers in city school systems, an increase df 48 percent 
since 1947-48. In addition to these, there are approximately 3,000 teachers 
working in residential schools for the deaf, blind, and mentally retarded, 
and at least 2,500 giving hospital or home instruction. Still others not re- 
ported are employed by nursery schools and kindergartens, and in private 
schools. Another group works in small local school systems in rural areas. 
If allowance is made for the teachers not reported, the tota)*number 25,000 
is easily justifiable. Some of these teachers are well equipped professionally 
for service in their area of specialization; some are partially prepared; still 
others completely lack specialized preparation. 

The literature in special education frequently suggests that at least 
100,000 specialists (or four times the available number) would be required 
to staff the special daj" classes, hospitals, convalescent homes, and residen- 
tial schools, and to provide the itinerant and consultative services needed. 

When considering the establishment of special education programs in 
colleges and universities, administrators are interested 1 in having some indi- 
cation of the number of special teachers needed in each of the areas of ex- 
ceptionality. It would be excellent if it were possible to provide this in- 
formation accurately. Because of variability, of teaching load, varying 
degrees of handicapping conditions, individual co mmun ity problems, and 

4 

* Mabel C. Rice and Arthur 8. HOI. MmM Mmy of Ri netOm h tho (MM 8MH, /MS-44, Choptor 
V, BtatUtiu of Special Educolkm for Ezcrjttonol CkiUm, /MMS, Waablotton, U. 8. Oorenu&Mt Printing 
Office, l«M, p. u. 
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the many types of specialists needed, no firm estimates can be made. How-' 
ever, on the basis of the incidence figures and these factors, it is evident 
that many more teachers would be required for the mentally retarded, 
speech-handicapped, or crippled, for example, than for the blind or deaf. 

It is particularly difficult to estimate the number of specialists who 
should be available to work with the gifted and the emotionally disturbed. 


1 


c-rtaj, LmisriJlt, K.J., FMk Sctmb 
' T— c h >r Helps Child Learn Means a t Communication. 

The educational needs of these two types of children are met in various 
ways, and there are differing points of view concerning the kinds of pro- 
grams which serve them most effectively. 

It is probable that the teacher-oeed figure of 100,000 should be reexam- 
ined. One example will -serve to illustrate this. On a basis of an average 
special class enrollment of 18, it seems reasonable to estimate that approxi- 
mately 40,000 teachers arc needed in the area of the mentally retarded alone. 
This leaves only 60,000 for all of the other types of exceptionality and for 
personnel who would occupy administrative and college teaching positions. 
Many exceptional children are— and should be— enrolled for all or part of 
their schooling in tegular classes with so-called normal children. Because 
of this, many educational leaders believe that the regular classroom te ac h er 
should have more understanding of the special needs of handicapped « nd 
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gifted children. If this view is generally accepted, the colleges and universi- 
ties of the Nation have still another responsibility in teacher-education. 


Availability oj Teachers 

O 

How many requests are received by school administrators and college 
staff members for the various types of special educators? How easy or how 
difficult is it to secure these specialists? These questions were asked of spe- 
cial education personnel in State and local school systems and in colleges 
and universities throughout the Nation. Their replies give an indication 
of the availability of teachers in the various areas of exceptionality. A 
total of 329 persons participated in giving this information. Of that num- 
ber, 101 were directors or supervisors of special education in State depart- 
ments of education, 154 were supervisors of special education in local school 
systems, and 74 were instructors io colleges and universities preparing 
teachers of exceptional children. The replies from these groups were so 
similar that they are reported as one. 

Tbt frtqutncy »f rtyutsts for qualified teachers of exceptional children is re- 
ported in the following table. The 10 areas are listed in rank order accord- 
ing to the volume of requcscs received by Sure, local, and college personnel. 

Arm ofaetfUomtlMf 

Mentally retarded ' ,j 

Speech-handicapped . 

** ; 

Hard-of-hearing 

cnppw : . 5 

Socially maladjusted „ x 

Blind 6 

Partially seeing ' 

Special health problems k * 

Gifted " 

1 Moat request*. 

* Least requests. 

It will be seen that the greatest demand is for teachers of the mentally 
retarded and for specch-correctionists. Next in order arc requests for 
teachers of the deaf and hard-of-heanng, followed by the crippled and emo- 
tionally disturbed. The least number of requests is for teachers of the 
gifted, and teachers of children with special health problems. Requests 

aie relatively few for teachers of the blind, and of the partially seeing. 





The 0 pailability of teaching personnel was also reported. The 329 special 
educators were asked to indicate whether it was “very difficult," "rathfcr 
difficult,” or "not difficult" to secure teachers for each of the 10 areas 
of exceptionality. When these data were pooled, the following table 
resulted: 


A rw of txftptionalkf 


Deaf 

Blind. 


Rank order 
(difficulty Hi 
wnrrmff UocAert) 


Socially mil Adjusted % . 

Mentally retarded * ^ 

Hard-of-hearing * j 

Partially aecing , 

Gifted ‘ '*7 - 

cri » ,ed s 

Special health problems ^ 

Speech comectioo , 10 

• Moat difficult. 

* Laatt difficult. 

/ 

School administrators and college staff members are Ending it most 
difficult to secure teachers of the deaf. Specialists trained in the education 
of the Wind and socially maladjusted also seem to be relatively scarce. 
Moderate difficulty is encountered in locating teachers of the mentally 
retarded and hard-of-hearing. The respondents reported that teachers of 
the partially seeing, the gifted, and the crippled are not as difficult to 
secure. Teachers of children with special heilth problems are in the same 
category. Speech correctionists seem to be the most available, but even 
so the demand for speech correctionists far exceeds the supply. 

A comparison of the nqtusti for teachers and their tvmilability is both 
interesting and significant. There are few requests, for example, for 
teachers of the partially seeing and for teachers of the blind, but even so, it 
is rather difficult to find qualified persons in these areas when they are 
needed. As would be expected, there are many requests for teachers of 
mentally retarded children and for those with speech defects. Although 
the two areas are comparable in the number of requests for teachers, there 
is no similarity in the number of specialists available in each. Teachers 
of the mentally retarded are among the most difficult to secure, while 
speech-correctionists seem to be relatively plentiful. Further analysis of 
the two tables will suggest guidelines for college and university staff mem- 

w h° wish information on the supply and demand of special education 
personnel. 
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^Overview of Opportunities for Preparation 
of Teachers of Exceptional Children 

Academic Year 1953-54 


Administrators of tcachcr-cducation pro grama and prospective 

teachers ask: What colleges and* universities are now preparing teachers of 
exceptional children? In which areas of exceptionality do they have pro- 
grams? The major purpose of this section of the bulletin is to give the 
inquirer a basis for answering these questions. 

>■ 

The Basis for Reporting In This Study 

As part of the larger study, " Qualification and Preparation of Teachers 
of Exceptional Children," 1 colleges and iiniversitiy staff members in 
the Nation were asked to supply information on their special education 
programs. 

Throughout the broad study, as well as for this publication, the definition 
of a "sequence of preparation" which was adopted by the advisory commit- 
tee for the 1949 study * was used. In the 1949 study'thc threefold criterion 
had been defined as: 

A sequence of specialised preparation involve* three coorac* or at least 9 to 12 rrmntrr 
hour* of specialized preparation made up of (1) a study of the characteristic* (phymeal, 
mental, and emotional) of the particular condition under consideration; (2) a study of 
the teaching methods and curriculum adjustment needed; (3) observation and student 
teaching pracucum in the specialised area.* 

Using this definition, effort was made to determine what collegiate insti- 
tutions offered a sequence of preparation in particular areas. The study was 
further delimited to include only centers which provided sequences in one 
or more areas of exceptionality during the "regular ncsAc mi c year.” 

' Before talking about the colleges and universities which offer complete 
sequences of preparation during the regular academic year, it must bcetn- 

1 A daavipttan of this prefect mn he hand to appendix a. 

'National Society hr Crippled Children and Adulta, Iae.. Oppmtt nU m fm tkt 
U Kzetptimal CUUrtn (a cooperative study eponeored Jointly by the National Sochty 
«( Bdmauou). Chicago, NeUcnal Society hr Crippled Children end Adults, lac., 1 
• I Did., p. 1 
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phuised that hundreds of institution* which did not meet the threefold 
criterion are also contributing to the preparation of -teacher* of the handi- 
capped. Some offer programs which are not complete sequences; others 
offer one or more single courses; still others hare integrated curricula but 
offer all or part of these sequences at summer school sessions. The value 
of these courses and experiences must not be discounted for many of them 
contribute to-the preparation of teachers, as well as other special education 
personnel. 



Cmrtuy, NtikmIU, Tmm., FmUit Stkatlt 
The Teacher Bring* School Into The Hospital. x 


It would have been particularly desirable to include summer workshops 
and summer courses for exceptional children since they play a vital role 
especially in recruiting teachers. Frequently, however, they are not a pari 
of an ongoing program. For example, a workshop in cerebral palsy may be 
given one summer and not another. It was therefore decided to report 
only on regular academic year programs, although the importance of these 
others cannot bf minimized. ' 


¥4 


Method of Collecting Information, * 

Using the threefold criterion, careful attention was given to the matter 
of finding those colleges, and universities which do offer a sequence in ooe 
or more areas erf exceptionality during the* academic year. A number <rf 
touts*- ~ 



procedures were used for collecting this information. Chicfaraoog these wfrrc: 
(1) Directors and supervisors of special education in Sure department* of 
education were asked to give a list of colleges and universities in their own 
States which they believed offered sequences of preparation; (2) all the col- 
leges and universities reported in the 1949 study as offering sequences of 
preparation (77 in all) were put on the mailing list and given opportunity 
to indicate whether or not they still had integrated programs, (3) prelim- 
inary lists were presented to the members of the Teacher-Education Council 
of the International Council for Exceptional Children. and to other national 
organizations for suggested additions and deletions; ( 4 ) college and univer- 
sity catalogs were perused for leads; (5) numerous personal inquiries were 
made. 

An inquiry form was sent to all colleges and universities where there 
appeared to be any possibility of a special education program. Care was 
* a keo to point out the threefold criterion of a sequence of courses. The 
institutions were then asked to indicate the areas of exceptionality in which 
they offered such sequences during the academic year. The original data 
were collected in the year 1952-53, but a rcchcck waa made in 1953-54, 
since there is constant change in college offering*. 

While much care was taken to compile complete listings, it is likely that 
some centers which actually offer sequences have been missed. This would 
be especially true in the area of speech correction where the administration 
of programs may be in department* other than education. It is believed, 
however, that the data are relatively complete and accurate in all areas ex- 
cept for speech-corrcctionists and for speech and hearing specialists. 


General Findings 

% For thc a<^mic year 1953-54, 122 of the Nation’s colleges and univer- 
sities reported sequences of teacher preparation in one or more areas of ex- 
ceptionality. These institutions, and the sequences offered, arc listed i ft 
table 1. Also included in this table is comparative information from the 
1949 study. 4 Recorded for each of thc areas is the number of centers which 
offered sequences in 1949 and in 1953-54. 

Thc 122 centers with integrated programs today represent an increase of 
45 institutions (58 percent) over thc 77 reported in 1949.* The 1949 study, 
however , included sequences offered during summer school sessions. Thus] 
it is seen that gains have been even greater in thc last 5 years than the fig- 
ures would suggest. 

Little is known about thc actual quality of thc programs. Furthermore, 
i t was not w ithin thc scope of this study to make an evaluation of the 
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quality of programs of teacher preparation Techniques other than those 
employed in this project would he needed for such evaluation. 

There are more opfxirnipities for the preparation of teachers of the 
physically and mentally handicapped than there are for those who w.sh to 
work with the emotionally disturbed and the gifted More colleges (or 
115^ offer preparation for specch-correctionists than for teachers in anv 
other area of exceptionality. In the closely allied held of the hard-of- 
hearing there are 68 sequences A large number of centers have combined 
programs which equip a teacher to svork both as a spceeh-correctionist and 
as a hearing specialist Twenty-two colleges and un.venit.es prepare- 
teachers in the somewhat related area of the deaf More will be said aK\ut 
the programs in these fields As is to be cipected, because of the me of 
the problem, many colleges have integrated ci^icula in mental retardation 
In all, there ate 40 programs of ghis type In Contrast only 2 centers meet 
the criterion for a sequence of preparation in the held of the gifieJ and only 
} in the blind. . _ 

The rapid increase in number of centers with programs is viewed by 
many with Kith satisfaction and concern Satisfaction comes from the 
recognition of the need for qualified persons to teach the Nation s handi- 
capped and gifted children Concern stems from the recognition of the 
need for evaluation of the facilities which should be available at colleges 
planning to develop programs. Later publications coming from the 
broader study will provide some information whuh will form a basis for 
planning. 
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20 FRSPARATION OF 
Geographic Distribution 

The widespread effort to provide professional preparation for teachers of 
exceptional children is graphically ahown on page VIII. Here the'reader 
can see the States in which the largest number of collegiate institutions hare 
special education programs. The major concentrations arc in those States 
touching the Great Lakes and in California. Colleges tend to be located 
in the areas where the population is most dense and in regions where the 
most extensive special education programs have developed. 

California, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and New York have more training 
centers than any other States. California leads the list with 15 institutions 
of higher learning offering a sequence of preparation in at least one area of 
exceptionality. Pennsylvania and Illinois each have 11 and New York 
has 10 centers. Additional information on the extent of programs is given 
on the map. Colleges and universities are reported acconiing to the num- 
ber of areas of exceptionality in which they reported sequences. The star 
on the map indicates that a college has sequences of preparation in 7 or 8 
areas; the circle, sequences in 4 to 6 areas; and the triangle from 1 to 3 areas 
of exceptionality. No college reported sequences in more thao 8 areas. * 

Only 5 institutions have sequences in 7 or 8 areas. These are: Wayne 
University in Detroit, Michigan State Normal College, San Francisco State 
College, Illinois State Normal University, and Hunter College of she City 
of New York. Each of these centers has a director in charge of its special 
program. 

Most of the 12 institutions offering sequences in 4 to 6 areas of exception- 
ality are found in the Middle Atlantic and Midwestern States. Two others 
are on the west coast (1 in Oregon and 1 in California). Three States— 
Kansas, New York, and Pennsylvania — have 2 such institutions within 
their borders. No center in the Rocky Mountain region or in the South- 
eastern States offers sequences in more than 3 areas. A number of centers 
with sequences in 4 to 6 areas also have directors of special education. 

The 105 colleges preparing teachers in 1 to 3 areas of exceptionality are 
scattered throughout the Nation. In many instances there are several s u c h 
institutions in one Sure. For example, California, Illinois, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas each has 4 or more centers offer- 
ing sequences in 1 to 3 areas. " In a majority of cases, these centers have se- 
quences only in speech and hearing. Few of these programs have special 
education directors, and when they do they are usually on a part-time basis. 
In most cases the staff membership is limited to only 1 or 2 full-time perseps. 
Frequently these programs depend upon the pan-time services of college 
staff members or professional persons employed by other community 
agencies. 
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* Opportunities for the Preparation of 

* Teachers in the Specialized Areas 


The PREVIOUS SECTION gave an overview of institution* which offer 
integrated curricula for special education personnel, their geographical lo- 
cation, and the area* in which each center reported sequences. In this 
section information will be given on programs in the specific areas of 
exceptionality. 


Preparation of Teachers of the Visually Handicapped 

* V 

For educational purposes, children with visual handicaps should be 
thought of as belonging to one of two groups : Those who are functionally 
blind and those who are partially seeing. Children in the former group 
learn through sense avenues other than sight. Those in the latter usually 
have enough vision to be educated as seeing persons, although special equip- 
ment and teaching methods are essential . Obviously the specialised prepa- 
ration needed by teachers of the blind will' be different from that required, 
for teachers of the partially seeing. For this reason, ooe finds colleges 
offering distinct and separate curricula in the two areas of exceptionality. 
Centers having sequences to prepare teachers of the blind and teachers of 
the partially seeing are reported in table 1, beginning on page 12. The 
location of these institutions is shown in map 2 on page 24. 


Teachers of the Blind 

Except for the gifted, fewer institurieps offer sequences of preparation for . 
teachers of the blind than for teachers in any other area of exceptionality. 
Only three center* iuve sequences. Qn the basis of incidence of blindness, 
this is possibly to bt anticipated. Numerically, the blind make up the 
smallest group of exceptional -children. It was estimated (see page j) 
that there are approximately 10,000 school-age blind children in the Nation. 

21 
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Blind C^ldren Attend a Regular Day School. 

The occurrence of blindness in children had been decreasing for a number 
of yean, but recently this trend has reversed itself. There is now consid-. 
erablc increase in blindness among premature babies due to a condition* 
known as retrolental fibroplasia. Children having this condition are al- 
ready beginning to place an increasing responsibility on the schools. This 
fact, combined with the inadequate supply of- teachers suggests the possible 
need for additional opportunities for the preparation of teachers of the blind. 

In the last 5 years, a change has taken place in the number of institutions 
with specialised curricula for teachers of the blind. During the 1949 
esUndm year, 7 centers were offering sequences, as compared with 3 in the 
MtJmm year 1953-54. Preparation is still being offered at 2 of the 7 insti- 
tutions which reported in 1949. These are : (1) Hunter College of the City 
of New York, and (2) Perkins Institution (Massachusetts School for the 
Blind), which has recently changed its affiliation from Harvard to Boston 
University. The other center, San Francisco Sure College, now offering 
preparation, did not report such a sequence in 1949. 

The American Foundation for the Blind has been contributing to the 
preparation of teachers of the blind by sponsoring workshops during sum- 
mer sessions in several colleges and universities. In 1952, such a 
’ w «ksbop was offered at San Francisco Sure College. In the summer of 
1953, another was conducted at George Peabody College for Teachers. In 
the summer of 1954, workshops were held, with the aid of the Foundation, 
at Syracuse University, the University of Texas, and the University of 
Cincinnati. 
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There are more sc bool-age children with partial vision than with blind- 
ness. In many localities in the United Sea tea, educational programs for the 
partially seeing are being reviewed, and some experimental work is being 
dooe to try to determine the types of school organisation which best serve 
these children. There seems to be common agreement that teachers with 
specialised preparation are needed, regardless of whether partially seeing 
children are caught in self-contained classrooms, in divided day school pro- 
grams, or under an itinerant teacher plan. 

The preparation of teachers of the partially teeing is of eooeem, not only 
to colleges sod universities and' to State and local departments of educa- 
tion, but also to the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 
Throughout the years, this Society has cooperated with colleges and 
universities in both the preparation of teachers and in research. 

More colleges hod universities offer preparation for teachers of the par- 
tially* seeing than lor teachers of the blind. In the current study, 6 * 
centers reported a sequence of preparation, as compared to 8 in 1949. It 
should be recalled that the 1949 figures include summer programs, some of 
which are still being offered. Summer programs are not reported in the 
current findings, it is to be remembered. 
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# 

Map 2 — Location of the colleges and universities which 
reported sequences of preparation for teachers of the visually 
handicapped during the academic year 1953-54 


Teachers of Children With Crippling Conditions 
and Special Health Problems 

Nearly one-fourth of ail educationally exceptional children either are 
crippled or have tome special health problem. In the study, ’‘Qualifica- 
tion and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children,” rVy two 
groups are considered in separate categories. In practice, however, there 
is some overlapping, due mainly to two factors. First, definitions are not 
uniform throughout the Nation io cither of these areas; second, educational 
adjustments and special services for these children are often identical or so 
similar that they may be administered in one program rather than in two. 
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Reference to map 2 shows that there are 2 colleges in Michigan with se- 
quences in this area They are Michigan State Normal College and Wayne 
University. Two more of the 6 centers, Hunter College and Syracuse 
University, are located in New York State. The remaining two are 
Francisco State College and Illinois State Normal University. 

Opinions expressed, -on the availability of teachers for the partially seeing 
may have bearing oo' the planning of teacher education programs. It was 
reported on pagt‘*6 that special education personnel have few requests for 
such teachers, but that they are moderately difficult to secure when they are 
needed. 
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COLLKQB AND UNTtlUSTT 


T!»re is a more common undemanding of whit is meant by •‘crippling 
condition!” thin '‘special health problems.” For example, it is generally 
accepted that children with cerebral palsy, infantile paralysis, congenital 
anomalies, and miscellaneous orthopedic conditions are “crippled.” The 
term “special health problems," however, seems to be fomewhat nebulous, 
and until recently was not in general use. Because there is need for an 
overall term “Children witji special health problems" has been used to 
include those with such conditions as cardiac limitations, epilepsy, dia- 
betes, and chronic illness. 

Teacher* who plan to work with either or both of these groups may at 
different timet in their careen find themselves instructing, not only in 
special day school classes, but also in hospitals, convalescent homes, sana- 
toria, or in the children's own homes. The largest single group of teachers 
will probably be working with crippled children in day schools; home 
teachers are moat likely to have children from both groups. To illustrate 
the latter situation, a (earlier, during a single day might instruct in the 1 
homes of 5 different children, 2 of whom might have cerebral palsy, 1 
poliomyelitis, and 2 others a history of rheumatic fever. 

For jpveral decades local school systems have been providing teach- 
cr* for special day school classes and for home instruction; they are iocreas* 


Map 3. Location of the colleges and universities which 
reported sequences of preparation for teachers of the crippled 
and children with special health problems during the 
academic year 1953-54 
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persons wh° ha V c the technical knowledge to understand the problem, of 
each child. In addition, because pupils must be taught under several types 
“ cat, ° ru j organization, such teachers should be equipped to work with 
allied professional groups and other community agencies involved in each 


agencies involved in each 


s care and rehabilitation 


Teachers of the Crippled ' 

Thirteen colleges and universities offer a scqi 
teachers of crippled children. 1 One of these — Tea 
University has a combined sequence in the areas o 
health problems. This represents a substantial ii 
grams reported in 1949. The names and location 
listed in table 1. 

More than half of the colleges (see page 25)havi 
cated in four State, bordering on the Great Cakes 
not surprising to those who are familiar wjth the hj 
cational provisions for the crippled, for it was in 
early public support was given to this type oforov, 






UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS 
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arc found in California, Iowa, Kansas, Oregon, and Texas, each of which 
has one institution with such a sequence. 


Teachers of Children With Special Health Problems 

Only four colleges arc reported as having distinct and separate sequences 
of preparation for teachers of children with special health problems. No 
such sequences were listed in the 1949 report. The colleges currently offer- 
ing preparation arqj Illinois State Normal University, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Wayne University, and Hunter College of the City of New 
York. As has been mentioned previously, one other institution, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, gives a combined sequence. All of 
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even though they have many pupils who are neither orthopedic nor cerebral- 
palsied secure their preparation in programs for teachers of the crippled. / 
Wfole the number of colleges reporting programs in the area is small, Y 
four Stare departments of education certify teachers of children with 
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that speech correcuonists, speech and hearing specialist, teachers of the 
deaf, and teach ers of the hard-of-hearing will need certain competencies in 
c o nn in oil At the sa me time, they require knowledges and skills unique to 
their own fields of specialisation. This overlap becomes evident from an 
examination of State certifying standards.* Nine States have distinct and 
separate certification requirements for teachers of the deaf; 9 have credentials 
solely for teachers of the hard-of-hearing; and 9 have joint or combined 
certification plans for teachers of the deaf and hard-of-hearing. Twenty 
States issue certificates in the area of the speech handicapped, and 10 have 
joint standards for those who wish to teach the hard-of-hearing and speech- 
defective. ' • • 

The deaf child is one who has not learned speech in the usual way, 

snd therefore must be taught a means of communication:. Hie hard-of- 
hearing ch ild, on the contrary, generally has some speech patterns, although 
he will need help in developing and maintaining good speech and in 
learning to use acoustic aids. Deaf children are usually taught in special 
classes in res identi al or day schools for-st least a period of their schooling. 
Both hard-of-hearing and speech-defective children are, for , the most part, 
taught-by itinerant teachers, snd in the majority of school Systems are co- 


Map 4.~Ix>cation of the colleges and universities which 
reported sequences of preparation for speech etontetionists 
and speech and. hearing specialists during the academic 
year 1953-54 
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Teachers oj Speech-Handicapped 

It may be that the largc^ single group of educationally exceptional 
chddixn comprises those with speech handicaps. Many authorid^E 
^ac the incidence figures *ovided on page 3 aTtoo wto 

dren with muluplc handicaps are included this would be the case 
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hearing do so through a curriculum combining two or more areas of ex- 
ceptionality. For example, 54 of the 68 colleges Reported combined courses 
* re * hard-ofi-hcaring and speech-handicapped (see map 4). Of 
the remaining 14, as previously mentioned, 9 have a distinct and separate 
sequence for teacher, of the hard-of-hearing, while 5 have a combined 
sequence for teachers of the deaf and hard-of-hearing (see map 5): 

% 

Teachers of the beaf 

The education of the deaf is one of the oldest aspects of special educa- 
tion, dating back to the early 19th century. There are 22 college* and uni- 
versities which offer sequences for reachcra in this area of exceptionality 
Of these, 17* have sequences specificallyfor teachers who wish to work with 
deaf children (see map 5).. In interpreting these figures, it should be 
remembered that the number of profoundly deaf children is siriall in relation 
to tha total school population. It is important to realise, however, that 
the teacher-pupil ratio in classes for the deaf is usually low—in some 
instances not more than 1 to 5. This factor should be considered when 
estimating the need for teachers in this area of exceptional ityi 
The 17 collfcgea and universities (see map 5 and table 1) which have a 
distinct and separate sequence for teachers of the deaf are to be found in a 


Map 5. Location of the colleges and universities 'which 
reported sequences of preparation for teacher? of the acous- 
tically handicapped during the academic year 1955-54 
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preparation op teachers of exceptional children 


that the institutions Offering sequences in the area of the mentally retard, I 
have at least doubled in number since 1949. X tardc 

One may next inquire ' Where are there colleges located, and how a, 
hey distributed across the Nation? " A. is shown ,n map 7. there , K 
aiher widely distributed geographically, although the majority of oppor 

tunities for teacher preparation are cast of the Mississippi. ” *** 

The Sure of New York leads all othets with 7 colleges offering sequence 
preparation for teachers of the mentally retarded Four of there are in 


M r?iJ/,l LOCatl ° n °r ,hc C0l,c * cs and -niversitics which 
retarded ° f ‘ h ‘ «*»■% 



New York City, and 3 in the western part of the State. Pennsylvania Cal i- 
orau Uhnois, and Texas also have extensive opportunities for teachers in. 
this area of exceptionality, with 6, 4, 3, and 3 centers, respectively. In 4 
o her States, there are 2 institutions offering such sequences These are 
Florida, Kansas, Michigan, and Ohio. The other 9 States in wh£h one 
college offers a program can be identified on map 7. 

.J^ Ct rr gly r bl,C - 5Ch0 ° 1 Sy5tenu in thi * countr y ***** been developing 
special clashes for mentally retarded children. Because of this, thereof 

^nous shortage of qualified teaching personnel. This situaticm isTiil 

CVC ° T' Criti “ 1 i0 Vicw efforts of laymen k 

behalf of more educational opportunities for these children. 




Teachers of the Gifted 

s Only two centers in the United States offer complete sequences during the 
Th« " aC f. dcm,C f ° r ; hc k prc f' arac,on of tochers of gifted ch.ldren 
UnileR^ 11 "^ C ° C#?C ° f thc Gty ° f Ncw York ind Pennsylvania State 

At present, there is a marked difference of opinion concerning the type of 
school organization which ,s most helpful to superior students TherTarr 
relatively few classes designed solely for these children. Instead, regular 
teachers have been entrusted largely with responsibility for making curricu- 
lar adjustment ,n the regular -classroom. Little is known about the dis- 
tinctive competencies needed by teachers of the gifted . It is not suprising 

ZTt ’ SPCCU1 CdU " tiOD Pm ° nnd rC P° wd "^“vdy few requests' 
for teachers of superior students (sec p. 6. ). . ™ 

. °" the buf. of the status of special eduction in this field, it would appear 
hat considerable study and research is needed on the types of schoo^d- 

C " Sl f these children opportunity for ma.imal growth. . 
Further, , would seem that study of the specialised preparation neded bv 
personnel to work in this field requires more thorough examination. 
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* Personnel in Special Education * 

* Programs of Colleges and Universities „ 


+ ' * ****** 




HE IMPORTANCE of the role played by the effective teacher in a pro- 
p-arn for exceptional children is universally recognized. Because of this 
leaders in special education are concerned with the status of existing teacher- 
education programs in this field. They ask such question, as the follow- 

,0g li L many prof ” sors 4nd "Ntructors throughout the Nation are en- 
gaged in the preparation of teachers of exceptional children? In what areas 
of exceptionality do they work? How ftany are devoting full time to 

special education? Do many institution, have directors of special education 
programs? 

Arc statistics available on the number of students majoring in the various 
areas of exceptionality? How many college students arc enrolled in single 
special education courses? In what areas of exceptionality do the largest 
number of students seek preparation? Are figures available on the number 
and types of degrees granted to students in the field? 

pie information presented in the following paragraphs, and in tables 
2, 3,4 and appendix B. will throw some light on the foregoing questions. 
Caution should be maintained in interpreting the material since the bulletin 
includes information for only those institutions, which reported sequences 
of preparation. No data are given on the hundreds of other colleges and 
universities providing single courses in special education , 

122 ,nSr ! ruti ° n * of h '« hcr learmn S offering sequences of prepara- 
tion: 107 reported statistics on personnel, 105 on student enrollment; and 

92 on degrees granted. Approximately 89 percent of thb colleges con- 
tributed information on thej items. The data presented here, while they 
have definite limitations, foTm a basis of fact hitherto unavailable. 

Instructional Staff in Special Education 

There is known to be a severe shortage of qualified personnel to staff the 
allege programs for the preparation of teachers of exceptional children 
Because this is a critical problem, effort was made in this study to collect 
status information on personnel in existing programs in the hope that such 
data will aid in planning for the future. Information includes: (Q The 
36 
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_ member? participant in .pedal ejucarion programs (2) 

.he areas of exceptionality in which .here (acuity member, work; and (» 

.he number and location of college, havmg dirwion or coordinator, of 
programs. 

TaWc 2 -^ramary ' of Faculty Members in Special Education Reported by 
Colleges and Universities for the Academic Year 1953 54 7 


Area of msjor 
rrfpootibiiiry 


Tvpc and number «>f personnel 
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Gifted 
Hard -of -hear tug 
Mentally retarded 
Partially wetww 
Social]? makdffttsred 
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Number of Stqff Members 

The 107 colleges supplying information on staff reported a total of 897 
instructors employed in their special teacher^cducation programs. (See 
table 2.) Only 5*2 of the 897 staff members (see table 2) seems to have 
primary and ongoing responsibility for instruction of students. The re- 
maining 345 (or approximately 38 percent) are either graduate students, giv- 
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ing pan time to college teaching, or demonstration teachers The 897 
faculty members were reported in the following classifications 

253 on full-time college appointments with full-time duties in special 
education^ 1 

144 employed full-time by the college, hut have only part-time duties 
in special education, 

155 engaged in other community activities, such as coordinator of 
special education in the local school system, and also employed part- 
time by the college to give instruction in special education, 

126 graduate students who give instruction in special education on a 
part-time basis; 

57 ind.Mdt.als holding full-time staff appointments as demonstration 
teachers, and 

162 individuals employed part-time by the college as demonstration 
teachers. 

These data are given, by college and area, in Append**, except thif 
demonstration teachers are not included in the Appendix 

Whenever a program of specialucd preparation is under discussion, ques- 
tions arise concerning the comparative merY of pan-time and full-rime 
staff members. Programs are sometimes conducted by faculty members 
whose maior responsibilities and interests are centered in activities other 
than special education. Many institutions, especially city colleges em- 
ploy large numbers of specialists to give courses on a part-tTTne basis. Some 
cf these people are actively engaged in local school systems or community 
agencies in addition to their employment by the collegiate institution 
Criticism is sometimes leveled at the practice of employing such part-time 
staff members on the grounds that they have neither the time nor the energy 
for effective work with students. Others defend this practice on the 
grounds that these part-time instructors are specialists with considerable 
experience, often with fiigh qualifications, who bring to the college cur- 
riculum not only technical knowledge, but also a realistic point of view 
More than 60 percent of the personnel (sec table 2), are g.v.ng only part 
oftheff time to college programs It is likely that a large number of these 
offer only a single course in any one quarter or semester The status of the 
whole special education movement is on a precarious foundation when one 
considers that, for the Nation * 5.000.000 exceptional children (who need 
an estimated 100,000 special education teachers) only 253 faculty members 
were reported to be, giving full time to preparing teachers of excert.onal 
children and half of these are in speech correc;ion and speech and hearing. 

Areas oj Specialization of Faculty Members 

Information is also given in table 2 on the areas in which the staff mem- 
bers work. It will he seen readily that the largest number is instructing 
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m the area of speech correction, and speech and hearing The neat largest 
grnup of staff ni cm hers is concerned with the preparation of teachers of 
mentally retarded children Following in order are personnel ,n the areas 
of the dea f, crippled, and hard of hearing Only 2 [vrcons were reported 
as having maior responsibility for the gifted, 3 for spec.al health problems 
7 lor the Mint}, 8 for the socially maladjusted, and 10 for- the partially seeing' 
Fifty-live are giving instruction in 2 or more areas of exceptionality other 
than speech and hearing. 
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Id the School Day There is Time for Physical Therapy 


Some rather startling observations come to light by comparing tables 1 
and 2. For example, lOcenters reported a sequence in the area of the socially 
ma adjusted; yet only 8 staff members were reported as specializing in this 
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field, and of these 7 were on full-time college appointments, and 1 of these I 
was giving full time to special education. This is only one illustration of 

many such situations which can be discovered through comparing tables ‘ 

1 and 2. 


Programs with Directors 

Twenty-six institutions reported directors or coordinators of special 
education. These staff members, for the most part, devote full time to 
this work. Several directors, however, are known to perform other duties 
in their colleges. A list of the names and locations of institutions h aving 
coordinators in 1953~54 follows: 

Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, Calif. 

. San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco State College, San Franciaco, Calif. • 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif. ' ' 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. • ' s 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 111. * "• *, 

Southern Illinois University, Carboodalc, 111. ' v 

University of Illinois, Urbans, UL 

Indiana State Teacher* College, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Michigan State Normal College, f pailanti, Mich. t - * 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

New Jersey Sure Teachers College, Newark. N. J. * 

Hunter College of the Gty erf New York, N. Y. 

New York Sure Teacher* College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Syracuse Univcnity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Teachers College of Columbia University, New York, N. Y. ( 

Kent Sure University, Kent, Ohio. i 

Ohio Stare University, Columbus, Ohio. *' 

Oklahoma University, Norman, Okla. 

Pennsylvania State Univcnity, Sute College, Pa. 

George Peabody College for Teachdn, Nashville, Term* # * ' • ' 

Southwest Texas Stare Teachers College, San Marcos, Tex' 

Univcnity of Houston, Houston, Tex. 

Univenity of Texas, Austin, Tex. " ' ' * 

Wisconsin Sure College, Milwaukee, Wia. 

Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C 

Students Enrolled in Institutions Having Sequences of Preparation 

Earlier in this publication a report was made on the area* in which 
teachers arc most needed, and on area* in which they are moat difficult to 
secure. It is to be recalled that the greatest demand was for teachers of 
the mentally retarded and for spcech-correctionists (see p. «). It was also 
reported that teachers of the deaf and the blind were most difficult 
to secure (tec p. 7). In view of the teacher shortage in special 
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education, statistics on student enrollment will have significance for future 
planning: 

Each of the 122 colleges and universities with specialized curricula was 
asked to supply statistics on (1) the number of students majoring at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels in the areas in which a sequence of 
preparation was offered, and (2) the number of students taking single 
courses, at the undergraduate and graduate levels, in special education. A 
sumtaary of the, findings is presented in table 3. The detailed report by 
colleges and by areas of exceptionality appears in appendix B. 

A total of 4,601 students majoring in the various areas of special education 
wasrteported by the colleges and universities in this study. Of rhese stu- 
dents, more were majoring in speech correction, and in the related field of 
speech and hearing than in all of the remaining 9 areas of exceptionality 
combined (see table 3, page 42). Of those majoring in the other 9 areas, 
the largest numbers are preparing to teach the mentally retarded, the deaf’ 
and the crippled. The smallest numbers are in the areas of the gifted the 
partially seeing, and the blind. 
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Cut-out Table. 

Examination of tabic 3 affords further information on the number of 
student* classified as undergraduate and graduate majors. Approximately 
two-thirds are registered at the undergraduate level. The report showa 
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2,996 bachelor’s, 1,397 master’s, and 208 doctor’s candidates. At each of 
these levels, the largest numbers are in speech correction, and speech and 
hearing. The proportion of majors in these fields is lower at the master’s 
level than at either the undergraduate or dt&rtoral levels. Conversely, the 
proportion of master’s majors is highest in the areas of the mentally re- 
tarded, the crippled, and the deaf. 

Not one doctoral candidate was reported to be specializing in either the 
education of blind children, or the education of children with special health 
problems. Only one each was working in the fields of the crippled, the 
gifted and the partially seeing, while only three were working toward the 
doctor’s degree in the education of the socially maladjusted. By far the 
largest proportion are working in speech find hearing. Next in order ate 
the areas of the mentally retarded and the crippled. 

During the academic year 1953-54, the colleges reported 5,712 students 

who were not registered as majors but were enrolled in single course^ in 

0 

Table 3 — Summary 1 of Student Enrollment in Special Education Reported 
by Colleges and Universities for the Academic Year 1953-54 
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~ 111 
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730 
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1 Set Appendix B for detailed report. 


special education. Here again the largest number was registered at the 
undergraduate level. More than one-half were taking undergraduate 
courses (see columns 6, 7, and 8). At both levels, more than one-half of 
all these students were taking courses in speech correction or closely related 
fields. Approximately twenty percent of the total were enrolled in survey 
courses on the education of exceptional children. The next most popular 
courses appear to be those related to the education of mentally retarded 
children. 

It should be emphasized again that hundreds of colleges are not reported 
in this publication, yet are contributing significantly to teacher preparation. 
Many teacher education institutions which h^vc no integrated special edu- 
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School is Geared to Mm Everyday Needs of Mentally Retarded. 


cation program offer survey courses. The value of these opportunities 
must not be discounted for many of them contribute to the better under- 
standing of exceptional children throughout the Nation. 

\ 
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Degrees Granted By Colleges Having Sequences 

The distribution of academic degrees obviously follows a pattern some- 
what similar to that just presented on students majoring in the various areas 
of exceptionality. In all, 92 colleges and universities (30 did not provide 
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data) reported that 1,549 degrees were granted in the calendar year 1953. 
Approximately two-thirds of these, or 955 of 1,549, arc again in speech cot^ 
rection, or speech and hearing (sec summary table 4). The next largest 
number of degrees were, in order, in the areas of the mentally retarded, the 
deaf, and the crippled. The fewest were in the areas of the gifted and spe- 
cial health problems. The distribution of degrees in the various areas of 
special education is not decidedly heavy at the undergraduate level, al- 
though it is weighted somewhat in that direction. 

Table 4.— Summary' of Degrees Granted in Special Education as Reported 
by Colleges and Universities for the Period Jan. 31, 1953, to Dec. 31, 1953 
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Ph.D.’a 


39 


Ed.D.i 


29 

3 

1 

1 


1 See append h B tor detailed report. 
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The report on doctoral degrees shows a pattern of significant importance. 
In all, 45 degrees were granted; 39 of these were Ph.D.'s and 6 were Doctors 
of Education. The concentration of doctoral degrees in the field of speech 
and hearing is even higher than it is for the total degrees granted. Thirty- 
two of the 39 Ph.D.’s were in speech or speech and hearing (see column 5 
in table 4). In the case of doctor of education degrees, the pattern reversed 
itself, with 3 of the 6 degrees in the crippled, and one each in the gifted, 
mentally retarded, and speech correction. 

The fact that so few doctor's degrees are being granted in special educa- 
tion has tremendous significance for teacher preparation. Most of the 
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institutions of higher education require the doctor’s degree of their staff 
members — at least for the higher ranking positions. 

Docs the scarcity of doctoral degrees niqui that colleges and universities 
developing programs of teacher preparation will not be able to find persons 
specifically equipped with academic preparation in special education to 
direct the programs, and that, at least for the time being, the top-ranking 
college staff will come from general education or psychology? The prob- 
lem posed is one calling for careful cpnsideration, especially since teachers 
reporting throughout the broad study, "Qualification and Preparation of 
Teachers of Exceptional Children," have indicated that they want their 
college professors to be educatorj with college majors in education of 
exceptional children and practical experience in one or more areas of 
exceptionality. 



*★★*★★★★★*** * * 

m 

* Illustrations of College and University * 

* Curricula in Special Education * 

i 

************** 


Many PEOPLE have asked for information on the specialized courses 
which constitute curricula in the colleges and universities offering se- 
quences of preparation for teachers of exceptional children. It is not with- 
in the scope of the present bulletin to list the specialized course offerings for 
each of the 122 institutions reported in this publication as offering sequen- 
tial curricula in one or more areas of exceptionality. Included, however, 
is a brief summary of the special education programs of 10 institutions. 
These summaries of curricula were contributed by 2 State universities, 2 
State colleges, 1 city university, 1 city college, 2 private universities, and 2 
universities which offer rather extensive speech and hearing programs. 
The curricula offered by these centers are not necessarily better than those 
of other colleges and universities which might have been included. They 
arc merely illustrations of special education programs, and should be 
thought of as such. 

Persons who wish detailed information on the curriculum in individual 
colleges and universities would be well advised to communicate directly 
with the institutions in which they arc interested. This would be true for 
the 10 summaries of the programs presented here as well as for the remain- 
ing 112 programs not reported. This is especially advisable when one 
bears in mind that curricula are in a constant sure of change from year to 
year. The descriptions below were merely intended to illustrate, in gen- 
eral, the extensiveness and intensiven&s of a specialized program. 

The courses listed have been grouped into two classifications: (1) Gen- 
eral courses dealing with all or most areas of education for exceptional 
children, and (2) specialized courses in the sequences of specialized prepara- 
tion. Detailed information on student enrollment, degrees granted, and 
faculty membership can be found in appendix B. No attempt was made to 
indicate whether the courses carried undergraduate or graduate credit, or 
both. All course descriptions, quotations, and other statements were 
abstracted from the reports made by the institution under consideration, 
and from catalogs and printed announcements. 
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It should be emphasized again that no attempt was made in this publica- 
tion to evaluate programs. The summaries of curricular offerings arc only 
illustrations of practices. They come from colleges and universities 
which serve rather large population areas in various parts of the United 
States. 
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San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. 

San Francisco State College offers sequences leading to the bachelor's 
and master's degrees in the following areas of exceptionality : Education of 
the blind, the partially seeing, the crippled, the deaf, the hard-of-hearing, 

the speech handicapped, the socially maladjusted, and the mentally 
retarded. „ 7 

y 

A. GENERAL COURSES DEALING WITH ALL OR MOST ARBAS OF 
EDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

1. Education tf ixuftional cbildnn.— Survey of various fypc» of physically, men tally, and 
•ocially handicapped children, method* of diagnosis, educational adjustments. 

2. Ttacbmg arts and crafts to tbt bandka f ft d — Study of arts and crafts as an integral part 
of the school curriculum of the handicapped. 

J. Educational and optional pto, ,f tbt ^.-Principles, techniques and or- 

ganization of guidance service* for the physically, mentally, and socially handicapped. 

4. Administrate, andsofttvtsun tf education of cxnftional cbildrtn — Problems of organiza- 
qon, administration, and su perm ion of special education program i. 

V S ft rial frobltm m tbt tdmtatun tf tbt txctfnonol child . -An intensive study of a particular 
problem in the education of exceptional children under the direction of a staff member 
of the division. 

6. FraMww in tbt diagnosis of txctftimol cbildnn.-Eductuoool and psychological diagnosis 
of physically and mentally handicapped children. 

7. Stmmarintdatation tf txctftimal cAtLfrr».-Gr*du«te study in current research and pro 
festiooal projects in special education. ‘ 

8. Bttttr tfttcb ftr ctaj/hoom child and r, ocher Classroom procedures for developing normal 
speech in school children; introduction to applied phonetics. 

B. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF BLIND 
CHILDREN 

I. Tbt blmd in stcutj. Survey of literature on psychology of blindness, sociological impli- 
cations for adjustment of blind in society; education of blind; changing trends. 

' 2 "*®* rt *" tmdmrtbtdj tf nothing tbt blind .— Introduction to education of blind; the blind 
child as he learns; introduction to braille reading and writing, and methods in clc- 
mesury tebool; curriculum aids and materials. 

3. Ttacbmg Of brat lit. Reading and writing braille grade 2; methods and techniques of 
teaching grade 2; mathematical notation. 

4. Clinical fractia with oisnallj handkaffti - Practice in individual work and/or prepara- 
tion of tests and materials for use with partially seeing or blind children. 

5. Student toothing with blind cbtldnn. 
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C. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS Ol 

PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 

1 E **' ll *^™*"'™'taginthe K heels.-Erchc4th,c r efficiency, visual difficulties 
routine visioo toting, observation skills, adaptation of environment, curriculum 
materials. 

2. Edacatean $f children with impaired aisian — Hiarory of education of partially •eewe 
organiiation and facilities in public schools. Curriculum adaptations and methods of 

, reaching the partially sighted child. 

3. Clinics! practice with ritually handicapped— (Set Blind.) 

4. Physialagy and hygiene ,j the ^.-Physiology of the eye, eye disease and defects, cause, 
of blindness, hygiene of vision, vision appraisal. Includes lectures by ophthalmolo- 
gist*, clinic and surgery observation 

5. Stmdms rtscbsng wish fmu+llj sighuJ chtldrm. 

D. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCES FOR TEACHERS OF 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

1. Mrthsds »/ fetching arthepedually handicapped child. -ZvtLutuao of techniques in working 
with the homebound child; children in orthopedic or special health classes, schools or 
institutions for crippled children. Study of available msterials, curriculum planning 

2. Teaching the cmkeal falsud child — The causes of cerebral palsy; problem* of physical, 
mental, social, and emotional development; coordination of services available to meet 
children’* individual needs. 

3. Surrey #/ physical defects —S urvey of basic causes of most common physical defects the 

problems involved in school and life adjustment and rehabilitation posaibili’tics ' 
Field trips. , 

4. Adeemed prublems tn teaching the ctrehrsl pal seed. —Consider* tioo of problems of child 

guidance, working with parents of cerebral palsied children and specific techniques 
helpful in education and training of cerebral palsied children. ’ • 

5. Clenicsl practice with ettbapedically handicapped -Individual observation and practice 
in clinic situations for experienced persons who desire "refresher” opportunities in 
modern techniques. 

6. Student teaching with crippled childttn. 

B. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF DBA? 
CHILDREN 

1. Actertty pregram fee deaf children — Methods of Using activity program far development 
of language materials, techniques and organization. 

2. Language dereltpment and reading far deaf— History of the methodology of education of 

the deaf, natural acquiaition of language and principles of systematic development of 
language. 

3. Teaching elementary schael subjects te deaf — (A and B) General teaching methods as ap- 
plied to deaf children. Vocabulary and language development. Classroom manage- 
mem, lesson planning. 

4. Speech training fee deaf — {A and B) Development of oral communication with emphasis 
on kincsiological phonetics. Voice production, articulation, rhythm, accent, fluency 
and inflection. 

5- Clinical practice with ^.—Individual work with deaf children using an integrated 
language arts approach including speech, speech reading, language usage, reading 
writing, and spelling. * 

6. Htstery ef the edneatian af the deaf — Historical background, development of methods, 
and modem trcttds in educating deaf children. 




7 . Askance* prMams m Ungmage dereUpmtnt fer deaf .— Intermediate and upper elementary 
grade language; correction of typical error* , preparation of drill material*; expansion 
of reading program. 

8. Student teaching with deaf children. 


F. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THB SEQUENCE 
HARD-OF-HBARINO CHILDREN 


FOR TEACHERS OF 


1. Mttheds #/ facing speech Qif) reading te bard-ef- hearing —Survey of principal method* 
of teaching »pecch reading, development and practice of foundation exercue*. 

2. Edacaften *f baed-ef- bearing children — Education diagnoau, tchool adjustment, and 
clastroom placement of hard-of-hearing child, method* in auditory training, mixlcni 
amplifying device. and teaching child how to utc hewing aid*, fundamental, of .peech 
training. Social and psychological implication* of hearing impairment. 

V AmJnmtrrtc tilting amJ bearing cm err+t tan The diagnoti* and measurement of hearing 
acuity, including analysis of hearing test* and training in the u*c of the audiometer. 

4 Clmtcal practice with bard-ef-beartng — Practice in presenting materials through lip 
reading. Preparation of materials. 

5. Htarmg aide; principles. si lectern and art — Clinical techniques and resting in relation to 
the selection and use of modem amplification devices, the use and maintenance of group 
and individual hearing aids. 

6. StnJtni Hacking i pick the kmd-tf-ktnrmg 

O. SPECIALIZED *tOURSBS IN THE SEQUENCE FOR SPEECH COR- 
RECTIONISTS 

;. Speck dcrelapmmt and ctenctim — Factors related to the development of normal speech 
in children. Typical and common speech defects found among preschool and school 
children. ' * a 

2. American phamtks — Speech sounds, their characteristics and production in American 
dialects; applications in speech education and correction; study of phonetic alphabets 
and practice in broad transcription. 

3. Qhenatim akd clinical metbads m sfeecb therapy- Observation of speech correction 
. classes and clinics in the public schools. 

4. Advanced speech dereUpmtnt and cerrectian. — Development and corrective techniques for 
delayed speech, for severe articulatory defects, and for complicated speech disorders 
srising from structural anomalies, physiological or neurological deficiencies, or p«y- 

-thological involvements. 

5. Clinical practice en speech therapy — Supervised practice in the correction of speech defects 
through work with various types of cases in the speech clinic or an equivalent speech 
correction program. Approximately 25 dock-hours of dinical practice required for 
each unit of credit. 

6. Speech pathrUgy. Speech defect* and disorders: causes, symptoms, relationships, and 
diagnostic procedures. Corrective procedures are dealt with only in general term* 

7. Student teaching im, peed cemctim. 

H. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THB SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF THB 
SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 

Ad internship program has been developed in cooperation with the 
California Youth Authority. This program is five years in length. Em- 
phasis is on training to deal effectively with socially and emotionally mal- * 
adjusted children and youth in the public schools- and in the State schools 
for juvenile delinquents. 
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The following is the course sequence for the major program in the junior, 
senior and graduate years: 

1 Edmcettm — The learner in society, principles til secondary education, curriculum am 
instruction in teaching, audiovisual education, evaluation techniques in education. 

2. Sftcisl — Education of exceptional children; speech correction, re media 

techniques in cducanon, curriculum and methods for teaching the mentally retarded 
educational and vocational guidance of the handicapped, student teaching in special 

' classes. 

3. Psychology - Child growth and development , mental hygiene, behavior problem* of 
children, adolescent psychology, introduction to mental testing, clinical methods m 
psychology. 

4 Sociology — Cultural anthropology, principles of sociology', crime and delinquency, 
methods in social work, race relations, problems of the modem family. 

I- SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF 
MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 

t 

1 Cmrtcmimm smJ mt thuds #/ temhomg the mentoUy retarded .— Basic organ iza non of program* 
for education of mentally retarded. Classification and testing Curriculum! develop- 
ment and principles rif reaching mentally /retarded. 

2. Works ho f m spocUl tdmotton — Basic organisation of programs for education of mentally 
retarded. Classification and testing. Curriculum development and principles of 
reaching the mentally retarded Guidance and evaluation 

3. AJpumced curriculum huildmg for mmially rtfurded — Critical study of existing curricula 
for mentally retarded Program development on elementary and secondary level 
Research on •umculum development foe the mentally retarded Evaluation of pupil 
progress. Parent education 

4. Adw&m'td wo rkshof m tdmcetfiou #/ txctpitmsl chtldrn i — Workshop for experienced t each ers 
and supervisors of programs for the mentally retarded. Critical analysis of existing 
curricula, parent education, evaluation, current research 

5. Occmpsttonsl edwc&um ftr mtntoUy rtturded . — Integra non of curriculum materials for de- 
velopment of program for mentally retarded on secondary level, techniques of dissemi- 
nating occupational information through social science, language arts, arithmetic, 
and creative arts, guidance, placement, and followup. 

6. MentuJ deficiency. Systematic survey of Types and characteristics of mental defectives. 
Classification and diagnosis. Criteria for institutional placement. Social control of 
mental deficiency. 

7. Student t inching with tin mens oily retarded. 

Northwestern University , Chicago, III. 

Programs in speech correction and audiology arc offered leading to the 
Bachelor s, Master’s and Doctor s degrees 

SEQUENTIAL COURSES IN SPEECH AND HEARJNG 

^ 1. L*"&**1< *** thought. General aemantics; practical analysis of language habits leading 
to conflict, confusion, misdirection, prejudice; development of methods of precision 
in language use. 

2. Fomdstims #/ oral c emmu n not ions — A study of speech as a communicative tool in 
organized society, to the evaluation of voice, speech sounds, and language, and to 
the problems'of speech learning. 

*3. Qnglub phem tks.— Training in the recognition and production of the sounds of 
spoken English, vyith an analysis of their formation. 


n 


B&tk gremJj ef speed science. — A tun rty of the future of sound, acoustics, decenary and 
electronics, and to mathematical concepts in speech correction and audiology. 
SvffrTtffJ m speech cermet tern mmd nmdselegi For prospective teachers and 

clinidant in speech correction and audiology 

md fhysteiegy ^ the MfW eerrheiuim. Structure and function of the neurxv- 
muscular trtttm inyolved in breathing, phonanoo, and articulation 
Applied fbemettes . Stud y of the phone fie * true lure of ihe principal American and non- 
Amcncan English dialects and certain European languages 

firmcifkt ef speech cemcttem. Artecmlwtem . — Introduction to articulatory problems, in- 
diting delayed speech, infanuJe pcrfeveratioo. and foreign accent Observation 
required. * 

9. Principles ef i pttch rtfmrfMa Stutter teg . ~~~ An introduction to (he pri>blcni of stuttering; 
its possible causes and the training of case* Clinical observation 

10 Principles ef speech ceertcfkn. Veice — An introduction to the causes of and training for 
voice difficulties Observation required. 

1 1 Clmu*l tehee! prmctdetrts in j fetch cerrectiem . — Diagnostic procedures in speech correc- 

„ rioo and the organiiarion of public achool program* Observation and participation 

in cbe *f*ecb dime i* an integral part of the courae work. 

<&. 12 SrnJuj m man ftUUmt.—Ka advanced itudy of the theorie. ol voice production witli 

an etnphatii upon die pathologic* which produce voice delect* 

1 1. CJmtcsJ study umd nst*xk m sfnsk cwntttm — Opporrumtie* for trudy of « perch problem* 
iu they relate to aphasia, cerebral pal*y, voice, and deft palate Reading and report* 
combined with clinical practice. 

Symk Utyastmm f„ ^rsmtj wish cUft ysl^t.s - Study of type* and degree* of palatal 
»nd facial defortnitie* and of therapy with an emphaai* on the *pecth training Oh- 
•ervatioo in the North we s t ern University Cleft Palate Clinic 

Afkasi* md nUttd Umgusp disrttrktmfti .—A consideration of the various type* of 
■phasic disturbance* found in children and adult*. Clinical obaervattooi required. 
StMttsrmg — A study of interpretation* of sturtenng and the methods of treatment, the 
importance of stuttering in the dynamic* of personality development 
Stmtsur Pnkltmj in enter re tenet 
Srmsnw: PrehUms m speech pathelegj. 

Ttcbtufws and mterprrtwtem ef hewing tests — Administration of hearing tests, and inter- 
pretation of results, case finding and referral; the organisation of hearing conservation 
programs Testing required. 

Metheds ef amditery trmemtng — Srudy of the systems of auditory training, and considera- 
tion of methodologies for developing the auditory discrimination. 

Teaching ef speech reading.— Study of the systems of speech reading and consideration of 
methodologies for teaching speech reading to children and adults. 

Lwtgmnge md speech fee the deaf —Development of speech systems for teaching speech 
to the deaf, study of speech production, pressure, and kinesthetic dues for the control 
of speech. Clinical observations required. 

Psychelegkdti tmbmqms in amdtelegy wed speech cmrecttm — Psychological teats and diag- 
nostic procedures for children and adults with impaired hearing and defective speech. 
Clinical observation required. 

Psychelegkal adjustment ef the handica pped — A study of psychological problems en- - 
countered in individuals with impaired hearing and defective speech. 

Htwmg nids wed rtsidmsJ hewmg.— Speech audiometry; assessing the usefulness of re- 
sidual hearing; principles and procedures in selecting and wearing a heating aid. 
^fSiitiiTj; wed fhyttoUgy ef the hewing mechani sm . — Study of the structure of the human 
ear and of its abnormalities and d i seases. Consideration of the basic principles in the 
hearing process. 
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It. CUmkJ xtwjy W m aad*#/*y.— Each student participates in • special clinic la 
audiology. Readings and reports are combined with clinical practicum. 

28. PrtmifUj rf dmktl mimUfj. — Psychophysics of audition in relation to din leal proiv 
Icmi; >pccnJ^ cc$tf tad exploratory techniques. 

Stmmsr: Psychological problems relating to hearing impairment, 

intelligence, perception, motor disturbances and educational cla»ai6carioo. 

StmmM: Pn*il$mi m mi m U gj. Physiology and psychophysics of both normal and 
impaired hearing. 

FtyciMgj »! ,p*cb~A study of the psychological pnnaplea involved in speech and 
application of there principles to individual and group problems of speech 1 and speech 
education. 


29 
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University of Illinois , Urbana , III. 

Programs of study arc offered in the division of exceptional children of 
the College of Education leading to the Bachelor's, Master's, and Doctor'* 
degrees. Candidates for the Bachelor's and Master's degrees may major in 
one of the followipg areas of exceptionality 'Education of deaf and hard-of- 
hcaring children 4nd education of mentally retarded children. Programs 
m speech and hearing are offered in the College of Liberal Arts aod Sciences. 

A. GENERAL COURSES DEALING WITH ALL OR MOST AREAS OP 
EDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

tbiUm. Psychological, social, and physical characteristics of exceptional 
children, and educational provisions organised for them. 

2. P tycbmdmcstimsl fr*bUmj #/ mb rfttmsJ cbiUtm. — A course in psychological and edu- 
cational problems of all types of exceptional children. 

3. Std*! psycMtgj #/ tbt bmdmsffU . — A study of the social and emotional adjustment of 

handicapped children and adults. *%• 

A Admmutr**** *nJ #/ Umim i s/ tmphmsl cbtUrm - A course for super- 

O visors, principal*, and sd mini sera tors on special school provisions for exceptional 
children. 

5. Mnud im+nram*t »/ ,xnft***d cbtUm.—Prtcacz is g! vea in .adminiscer- 

ing educational tests, sod in interpreting psychological tests. 

6. CJtnksl-*Jac4t*mM St+gm+iLs tf ixaftmd cbtUrtu . — A clinical course in the diagnosis 
of educational disabilities, including reading, spelling, and arithmetic. 

B SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF 

DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING fftlLDREN 
Not*. Certain of the courses in part C below are included in this sequence. 

1. Sftci+i iJmAim rf tb* 4tsf—Pmt /.—Sense training, tipreading, vocabulary building, 

J reading and language, auditory training. 

tiimcttim */ tb* J**f P art //.—Gra mm ar for the deaf, language and speech de- 
velopment, curriculumJreflSHJJ, parent education. 

3. Problems tm ctmmnkstin ftr tb* dtsf — An advanced course in language development, 
speech development, and speech reading of the deaf. 

4. AaJrmserj mSmtttf btmimg afdr — Selective and diagnostic tests of hearing; the p»««»tng 
and conducting of hearing conservation programs. 

5- FAr^fsrn*/ frtnkt with J**f mJ bmt MUm s. — Supervised student teaching 
of the deaf and hard of hearing. 
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C. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCES FOR SPEECH AND HEAR- 
ING SPECIALISTS 

Pri “ Pto * Ph0 “" •"* ~ -J P~~ 

1 “ ,he - d ^-•u» <* ** 

3. lmrU^-U *~m* duwdrr.-Analym, of symptoms and c*. o/ ^ 1D(f |«- 
principles of lyVaining the hard of hearing ®. ** 

* s'.ssr^ “ j °* “ m, “' ^ ‘ h “ ro '” -x * 

’ -*» L+yv -Sni, o < o«. .rap,™. „j ^ 

diftorden, obtervitioa *nd practice m clinical techniques ' ^ 

6 * '*** ohwrv.non and practice in speech 

7 Pl - rlk * U l , ‘* 1 ****** •ftpmi -Principle* and method* pf clinical and daaaroom cor- 
recaoo of psychological d.*ordcr» of tpxch 

8 Vma "if™* 1 *"! ^* f ^ r, ;- r ^ nc, P 1 « Hxl method* of dinical and classroom cor- 
rccnoo of voice rod am cult non diftorden. 

9 1 ^ // -“ Pnnc, P le * °* , P v c*fig*tioo of physiological, acoustical 

*od psychophysical aspect* of tpecch and heanng. , * 

10 *”•*" -Advanced .tody of vo.ee and articulation , 

ditorden, Survey of research and theory. , 

m *^ h * i *y *f ‘M** SintJen Advanced theoretical study of psychological 
’ ^ ^ C<Xb * UCh U ,t,irar,a S' 'Waytd speech, and hysterical condition*. 

^ijzsscir* w - *«- 

1) Diagnosis of s pooch disordm . — Srudy of diagnostic procedure 

U S C Z~Z7~* “ Pri0C,pIe * mCthod * d,n ‘«' “<1 cla*mom 

>« ^ TC ” 00 tV •P ecch dl * ordcr * »«oa*ted with organic dysfunction*. 

15 Rf stanch m s faach and U+img, * 

SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF MEN- 
TALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 

Nor^ Student, majoring in the education of die mentally retarded arc required to 
uke courses to speech correction. ^ 

fmocT^ -fTJn *** Cr*Sx*ff*J Pm /.—A study of the todal, 

mcthcJ. rrf ’ “J ' C * miD * chartctcnst.es of mentally hand.cappcd children, 

method* of diagnosis and differentiation, educational, organisation 

^ foTt!^ V* mmtMy kmdiu ft* Pmt ^ -tmphaai. on curriculum 

' for - mcthod * °* teaching the cducablc mentally h.ndir.pp c d 

3 ***** * tk * ****** */ th * nrWd.- Sufavi 

of the cducahlc mentally handicapped. 

4 ^ U<m m ~~ s,J *fi c * nc J -An advanced course covering definition., theories dasai- 
ficnon. ecology , diagnoci*. and rtaewch in the area of mental deficiency. ' 


■ ■ ■ j ■■■■■wvyjyii, ▼ 

} ntwiU — Sujfavdsed student teaching 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Vrognm arc offered in speech pathology and audiology at the bachelor s, 
aster s and doctoral levels. The specific course work includes: 

L G *T* i Cover* language behavior, sritfi emphasis on common disorders 

•od on ways of devdoping language reaction, and symbolic responses. 
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2. Introduction to speech pathology and audiology. — The nature, causes, and principles of 

£f: treatment of speech and hearing disorders; speech correction as an educational and 

clinical field. 

3. Fundamentals if bearing. — An introduction to the basic psychophysical dimensions of 
the auditory mechanism with special study of the ear as a sense organ. 

4 . Introduction to clinical practice in speech correction. — Participation in medical and non- 
medical units of the speech clinic, attendance at hearing clinics, preparation of case 
h^orics and reports. 

5. Voice and articulation disorders —Theory and practice in examination, diagnosis, and 

treatment of both children and adults, individually or in groups. *' 

6. Stuttering: Research and theory. — Lectures, readings, and projects covering research, 
theory and principles of therapy. Observations in stuttering clinic. 

7. Organic disorders of speech /. — L^tures, demonstrations, and supervised clinical practice 
in the areas of cerebral palsy, aphasia, and congenital language disabilities. 

8. Organic disorders of speech II. — Lectures, demonstrations, and supervised clinical practice 
in the areas of cleft palate, laryncctomy, and miscellaneous voice disorders. 

9. Communication problems of the hard of hearing. — Research and theory. Theory and re- 
search pertaining to speech production, auditory training, and speech reading for 
hearing adults and children. 

10. Measurement 0 } hearing loss— A survey of hearing tests, introduction to types of loss 
and to the problems of fitting and evaluating hearing aids. 

11. Seminar: Speech pathology and audiology l. — An orientation to research methods and 
significant current research issues^ speech pathology and audiology. 

12. Seminar: Speech pathology and audiology.— Section 1: voice and articulation disorders; 
section 2: stuttering; section J: organic disorders of speech; and section 4: audiology. 

1 \ Advanced clinical practice in' speech pathology and audiology. — Section 1 : voice and articula- 
h* 4 4 won disorders; section 2: stuttering; section 3: organic disorders of speech; section 4: 

audiology. *. 

?; v , 14. Experimental audiology I: Testing and measurement in audition— The psychophysical di- 

t>; mentions of hearing; rationale of speech reception testing; function of binaural hearing. 

15. Experimental audiology II: Problems in clinical diagnosis. — An outline of the acoustical, 

fy mechanical, and neural principles which might differentiate the various types of hear- 

ing loss. 

16. Experimental audiology III: Electro physiology in audition.— A review of the literature on 
fy' 4 animal experimentation in hearing. 

'H. Internship in speech pathology. — Clinical practice in speech pathology «t an approved 
gy institution. 

18. Internship in audiologj.— Reiidenr clinical practice in audiology at an approved institu- 
tion. ' _ 


Wjtynt University , Detroit , Mich. 

Courses are g?Vcn at both the undergraduate and graduate level in par- 
tially seeing, crippled, special health problems, deaf, hard-of-hearing, 
speech-handicapped, socially maladjusted and mentally retarded children. 
Programs are at the bachelor's, master’s, and doctoral levels. 

• . 1 

A. GENERAL COURSES DEALING WITH ALL OS MOST ARRAS OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 

1. Surety rf tbt tduutun */ tbiUkn — Charactcriarica of exceptional children, 

cauaca of handicaps, incidence, 'diagnoti* and general remedial procedure*. 


2. Prehlems he organisation. administration and supervision of social ttb-h md classes — 

. Developed on individual need* of clau member*. 

3. A tunny tf nursery stbttl can and training tf txctftitnal children .-Include* children with 
mental and phytical limitations. 

4. Guidance far the Principle* and method* in educational, health, locial 

and vocational guidance a* they relate to the handicapped. 

Special i%t d stmUrtt Hacking. 

B. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF THE 

PARTIALLY SEEING 

' a I „„ 

1. Problems ami prvet darts in sight-saving classes, — Includes organization of sight-saving^ 

classes and the adoption of methods and teaching materials. ** 

2. Advanced coarse in s igbt- saving.— Attention is given to such matters as advance*^ 
medical care optical aids, social service agencies and legislation. 

3. Pathology of the organs of vision.— Anatomy , physiology, and pathology of the organs 
of vision. 

4. Typewriting for Hind and sight-saving classes — The mechanics of typewriting as used by 
the child with Iqw vision. 

5- Specialised student teaching. 

C. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

1. Therapeutic care of crippled fhildren.—Ci\moa\ observation and discussion of care of crip- 
pled children in school. * ^ 

2. Can and education of crippled children.— Survey of institutions and schools fw\ripplcd 

children. v T rr 

}. Convalescent and bum car, and education tf handicapped children— Problem* and procedure* 
involved in the care *nd edition of handicapped children in hospital* home* and 
other tpecial situation*. 

4. Personality— Dis^s and education of train injured cheldm.—The course include* causes 
of the condition*, testing and treatment of behavior problem*. 

5- Specialised undent teaching. 

D. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF 

CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 

1. Problem, , method, and organisation in teaching low-vitality rMfrn.-lncludes diagnostic 
facilities, services, type* of *chool organization for children with (pedal health 
problems. 

rrotlems in the education of epileptic childotn. — Attention is given to history of educational 
programs for epileptics, mental hygiene, vocational adjustment, and other problems. 

3. Comoalesctnt and hem car* and education of handicapped children.— (Set The crippled.) 

4. Specialised Undent teaching. 

B. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF 
CHILDREN WHO ARE DEAF 

1. Problems and procedures in , dotation of deaf and hanhef-hearing tbildren.-Phyual, mental, 
and educational diagnosis; mechanical |idi to hearing and curriculum adjuttmppt. 

2. Methods of flashing lipreading.— Principles involved in training the eyt to assjlt the ear. 

* training for children with defective hearing. — -AtMBgjon is given to stajplifying dc- 

vices, auricular stimulation, sod training. * ^ 

Tuctik doooUpmout of spooch for tht Mof . — Development of elementary sounds for the deaf 
through use of tactile sense, training words, and use ot sentences. 

• ■< 
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5. Language development and trying fer deaf children.— A systematic development of Ian 
guage for deaf child who enters school without language. 

6. Language dtvtUfmtnt for tho older doaf ^.-Language principles for the profound K 
4caf child who has already acquired it in the primary grades. 

7. Visibl t speech: Basic principles of visible speech including such matters as the equip- 
ment used in translating acoustical energy with visible patterns. 

8. Andiometric testing.— {Set Speech correction.) 

9. Specialised student teaching. 

F. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHBRS OF 
CHILDREN WHO ARE ElARD-cPF-HEARINO 1 2 

1. Problems mi precedents m tduiuihtoof deaf mi baed+f- bearing cb,ldrtn.—(See Deaf.) 

2. Ms/btds tf tombing l i funding. — (.ft* Deaf.) 

3. Acoustic t mining fer children with defective bearing.— (See deaf.) 

4. Amdnueetric testing. — (Su Speech correction.) 

5. Specialised stnitnt tombing. 

O. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR SPEECH COR- 
RECTIONISTS 

!• Problems, methods and organisation in speech correction classes . — Class organization, teach- 
ing materials and aids, and methods and adoption in teaching techniques. 

2. Directed observation in speech correction. — Observation and analysis of procedures in city 
schools of Detroit and in Wayne University. 

3. Phonetics. Multisensory study of sounds with emphasis on the acoustic, physiologic, 
and Icincsiologic approaches. 

4. Advanced phonetics — Emphasis is on improvement and correction of speech habit*. 

5. Clinical practice in speech ctmction ( hot emeries').— With emphasis on clinical cases at- 
tention is given to diagnosis, case histories, and clinical cases. 

6. Amdimetric totting. Theory and practice of pure tone audiometry and speech reception 
based upon study Of psychophysics of hearing and evaluation of hearing aids. 

7. Seminar in speech pathology (two courses').— Techniques in speech pathology and their 
» practical applications. 

8 Diagnostic clinical practice in speech correction. — Clinical practice in diagnosis handling of 
referrals to nmlical specialists, and treatment of clinical cases. 

9. Specialised student tombing. 

4 •» 

H. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF THB 

SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 

1. Problems of instruction with maladjusted children. — Techniques and adaptations of methods; 
problems of delinquency in the light of underlying educational philosophy and organi- 
zation. 

2. Specialised student tombing. 

I. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF 

MENTALLY RBTARDED 

1. Problems and methods in teaching slow-Umning children -Attention it given to individual 
differences in pupils, causes of difficulty in school work, the learning process, curricu- 
lum tnd general development of the child. 

2. Organisation of special claim for slow-looming children.— ' Techniques in pupil analysis, 
records and reporting, achievement testing, curriculum, classroom organization, and 
the special dasa in relation to the total school program. 
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3. Prtiltms in tbt tdsstatitn tf tin tnmtmlly ntariti.—A workshop io curriculum building 
(two courses). 

4 . Aijtutm tnt and cmtni tf tbt mtntally banUcappti.— Review of recent developments in 
psychology, psychiatry, and sociology affecting education. 

5. Eintatim mi tnatmmt tf tin mtntally baniitappti.— Review of recent developments in 

education, treatment, and control of the mentally handicapped. . * 

6 . Sptcialittd stmdtns ttachmg 


Hunter College of the City of New York 

Programs of study leading to the Master’s degree are offered. Candidates 
for this degree may major in one of the following areas of exceptionality: 
Education of the blind, education of the partially seeing, education of chil- 
dren who have orthopedic (crippling) conditions, education of children 
with lowered vitality (special health conditions), education of the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing, and education of the gifted. 

f\ 

A. GENERAL COURSES DEALING WITH ALL OR MOST AREAS OF 

EDUCATION OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

1 . Prtbltms mi proaias m tiatatim tf tbt physically handicapped. —Overview of the history, 
development and trends' io physical rehabilitation, vocational opportunities, and edu- 
cational programs of the handicapped. 

2 . Psycbtlogy tf tbt physically handicapped. — Study of personality characteristics; educa- 
tional and social problems; mental tests; and the mental hygiene of the atypical. 

3 MtntdJ, mini, mi mcatitnal adjustments mi gftidanct tf tbt handicapped.— This course 
deals with problems and procedures in the ad justment and guidance of the handicapped. 

4. Jmm# m tincatstnal rt uarcb. — Types of educational problems on which researchers arc 
cnfsgtd. Formulation of a research problem by each student. 

B. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TBACHERS OF THB 

BLIND 

1 . Principles mi methods tf nothing tbt blmi. — Eye conditions; principles of teaching the 
blind; educational, social, economic, psychological problems; and relationships with 
the medical field. 

2. Tbttry omi technique tf rtadtng and writing standard English broillt. — Study of embosaed 
printing; techniques of recognition by sighted and factual means. Writings of braille 
by slate and machine. 

J. Obsmatien ami stnitnt lurching tf tbt physically handicapped— ana tf tbt Hind. — Individual 
supervised field work in the education and care of the blind, including observation, 
student teaching, clinical testing and supervision. 

C. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SBQUENCB FOR TEACHERS OF THB 

PARTIALLY SEEING 

s % 

1. AmMmy, md fy&itm if tin tyt m nUtion /# jig/bt ctnrtrvstfm — Study of the eye 

*nd eye defects; methods of minimizing visual defects; social, vocational, educational 
limitations, 

2. Mitbidt #/ ttsebing fa riff* emserpothn. — Includes methods of teaching the partially 
seeing in both elementary and secondary schools; physical equipment; classroom 
lighting; teaching tool subjects; and use of mechanical devices. 

3 * Adwmctd stndmt tutebmg internship. 
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B. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN’ THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OP 
CHILDREN WHO HAVE ORTHOPEDIC (cRIPPLING^DONDITIONs 

1. The education of tbo ortbopedically handicapped child. — Study of Common orthopedic de- 
viation*; educational problem*; material* and agencies. 

2. Methods of teaching a multiple pod, class of crippled children. -Study of organisation and 
management of multiple grade*; material*; equipment; and grouping as applied to 
children with crippling conditions. 

3- The education of tbo central palsied. Program* and method* of teaching and counseling 

, the cerebral palsied; role of specislists, private agencies. 

4. Advanced student teaching internship. 

E. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF 
CHILDREN WITH LOWBRED VITALITY (SPECIAL HEALTH 
CONDITIONS) 

1 Th * "Station of the child with lowered vitality.— Health condition* of the child with low- 
ered vitality; educational problem*; material* and agencies. 

2. Methods and materials in the education of the child with lowered vitality — Study of programs 
and device* in fie health improvement classroom; curriculum development; test* and 
measurements. -* 

3.. Critical study of cardiac children— Observation and *tudy of typical cases in the special 
clinic*. Q ass discussion of diagnosis, prognosis, and method* of teaching these 
children. 

4. Advanced student teaching internship.- 

5- The education of the bomehoehed child.— Study of common defects, diseases, and disorder* 
of the severely physically handicapped; education problems marcrials.and agencies. 

6. Methods and materials in the education of the homehound rMd. -Educational programs and 
individual needs of severely handicapped. 

F. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THB SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF DEAF 
AND THE HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN , 

1. Teaching speech to the deaf and hmd-of-huaing— acoustic training.— Teaching speech to the 
acoustically handicapped; the vocal mechanism; hearing aids; the testing of hearing; 
and stimulation and training of- residual hearing. 

2. Teaching language and reading to the deaf and hard-of-hearing.— The development of lan- 
guage for the deaf and hard-of-hearing child. Methods and devices helpful in their 

- r special education. 

3* fetching liprtsdrng /# tbt dtaf and hard-*f-bi*rtng. — Principles, history, and methods of 
teaching lipreading; selection and use of hearing iuds. 

4. The auditory and vocal mechanisms .— Study of the lasic structures and functions of the 
organs of hearing and speech. 

5- Observation and student teaching.— Ann of the deaf and hard-of-hearing. 

6. The education of the cerebral palsied. — See 3 under education of the crippled. 


IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF 


G. SPECIALIZED COURSES 
GIFTED CHILDREN 

1. Education of the gifted.— Survey of gifted children; an analysis of the nature and develop- 
mental problems of gifted children; education provisions made for them in various cul- 
tures and periods. Workshop and case study procedures are used. 

2. Methods of teaching the gifted. — Curriculum needs and methods of h»ng the gifted. 

3- Advanced student teaching intemthip. . » 










Syracuse University , Syracuse, N. Y. 

* # . 

Programs of study arc offered leading the bachelor's, master’s, doctor’s 
degrees in the division of exceptional children of the School of Education. 
Candidates for the bachelor's and master’s degrees may major in any one of 
Xhe following areas: Education of crippled children, education of the deaf; 
speech and hearing therapy, and education of the mentally retarded. Stu- 
dents with in-service experience may major in the education of partially 
seeing children. Candidates at the doctoral level will have their programs 
developed after consultation with the advisor and in terms of their needs 

and interests. { , 

* 

A. .GENERAL COURSES DEALING WITH ALL OR MOST AREAS OP 

EDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

1. Psychology if exuptund children. Designed to give the student a broad general overview 
of the significant psychological problems characteristic of all types of exceptional chil- 
dren. 

L Mmtal, mid, and vocational guidance and adjustment of physically and mm illy hand*- 
. Provides an understanding of the goals of evaluation, counseling, vocational 

-guidance and placement with exceptional children. 

B. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF 

PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 

1. Education of the fortuity suing child (thnry).— Course deals with the organization and 
administration of facilities for the partially sighted child and special methods of in- 
struction. 

2. Education of tin partially cuing child ( practia ). — Opportunities for observation and par- 
ticipation in several types of teaching situations with Children who have impaired ■ 
vision. 

3. Edncottm implications if him/ imp airmens s. — This course deals with the anatomy and , 
physiology of the eye, etiology, care, and treatment of visual conditions. 

4. Education and development if chi preschool Hind child.— Stresses the major problems of 

parent education, utilization of community resources, and nursery school planning for 
young blind children. , 

• C. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OP 
CHILDREN WHO HAVE CRIPPLING CONDITIONS 

I. Education if crippled cbifortn ( theory ). This course stresses the goals of education taA 

the major modifications of curriculum, materials, and school setting with crippled 
children. f 

In Education of crippled children [practice'). This course provides an opportunity for obserrs- 
tioa of demonstration teaching and participation in teaching with crippled children. 

3. Relocation df children with ernbraj fatty. — Designed to provide the student with an under- 5 
standing of the highly specialized problems of education of cerebral palsied children. 

4. Workshop in the problems of cerebral patty. — Through the use of a variety of consultants th e 

student has an opportunity to see the scope of Ac problem of cerebral palpy and the im- 
portance of the team. . * - ^ 

J. Ort hoped kt for teachers of crippled children.— Tbit course providci^information regarding 

* *** care, and treatment of orthopedic, neurological, and other types of spedil 

i health problems. * 
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6. R ccnatien fw the physically handicapped.— This course gives information regarding the 
• recreation for the disabled permitting the greatest amount of socialization and indi- 
vidual interest. 


SEQUBNCB 


FOR TEACHERS OF 


B. 


. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE 
DEAF CHILDREN 

1. Hearing testing and fdm mtrk methods — Clinical test methods with «n pk««;« on ^ 
development of audiotnctric techniques. 

2. Hewing a* is ngd aniitary training.— Evaluation and assessment of hearing aids as related 
to educational] psychological, social, and industrial problems with empties oo audi- 
tory training. 

3. Teaching eisual cmnmsmka tim to it*] mi hari-ef-htwing.— Development of visual com- 
munication skills (lip reading}. 

4. Ticking language te the deaf and hwi-ef-hearing.— Methods of teachiog language to chil- 
dren with hearing losses. 

5. Tucking speech to the deaf and hori-of-btwing.— Methods of teaching speech to children 
with hearing losses. 

6. Education mi ienolofmeut ef children with impaired hearing (rfcwy) — Methods of fetching 

children with profound hearing losses. 1 

7. Eiacatim mi ieneUpment ef children with impaired hewing (practice).— Opportunities for 
observation and participation in a teaching situation with deaf children. 

8. Anetemj physiology mi pathology ef the hewing mechanism. — Srudy of the structure, func- 
tion, and abnormalities of the hearing Ind vocal apparatus. 

• 9. Seminw in aniieUgy.— Considers basic topics olf aural rehabilitation and ednearion of 
individuals with profound hearing losses. 

SPECIALIZED COURSIJsjfylN THE SEQUENCE FOR SPEECH ANDn 
HEARING SPECIALISTS J . . 

(Students may register in this curriculum either through the School 
of Education or by dual registration in the School of Education and 
the School of Speech and Dramatic Arts.) . 

Norm. Certain of the courses in part D above may be appropriate for students in this 

1 sequence. 

•( 

1. Introduction te hewing mi speech prehlems. — Survey of the basic concepts in aural rehabili- 
tation and principles of speech pathology. " 

2. Articulation md voice diseeders . — Stud y of the characteristics, etiology, examination, and. 
diagnostic methods add remedial techniques with problems of articulation and voice 
disorders. 

3. Stuttering mi allied disorder!.— Psychological aspects of speech disorders with primary 
emphasis oo the nature and treatment of stuttering. 

4. Clinical methods md practice in speech m d hewing therapy.— Intensive clinical practice un- 
der supervision in speech and hearing therapy. 

5. Language mi speech prehlems ef cereknf petlty . — Consideration of the disorders of « jvrrh 
and language with children who have cerebral palsy. 

6. Organic diseeders ef speech mi Img/eagp .— Pathology and etiology associated with cleft 
palate, dental anomalies, structural pathologies, dysphasias, and cranial nerve lesions. 

7. Advanced clinical practice in speech eeni hewing therapy. 

8. Neurological hosts ef physical disabilities.— (thit course also included in curricula for 
students qf certain other sequences.^ Essentials of neuroanatomy and neurophysiology. 


9. NanfsthtUgks §f j fetch ami langusgt. Study^of the nature of dysphuii, cranial nerve 
lesions and cerebral palsy with emphasis on speech and language training and associ- 
ated problems. 

10. Stmmm m s fetch fafhtUgy— Study of iclccted subjects in speech pathology and speech 


science. 


FOR 


TEACHERS 

•r 


SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE 
MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 

1 OccupjUioual education for children with retarded mental drwiafawa/.-Derigmfd to provide 
understanding regarding the baric philosophy of education for retarded children. 

2. Education ofyonng children with retarded mental development (/Ar*rr).-Methodi of teaching 
retarded children between the age* of 5 and 10. 

3. Education tf young children with retarded mntal development (/r*rri,). -Opportunities for 
observation and participation in a teaching situation with retarded children between 
the agfcs of 5 and 10. 

4. Education tf intermediate cbiUrtn with retarded rental development (thtoey).— Method* of 
teaching retarded children between the ages of 11 and 14. 

5. Education of intermediate children with retarded mental development (^^.-Opportunities 
for observation and participation in a teaching situation with retarded children be- 
tween the age* of 11 and 14. 

6. Education of children with retarded mental development in the secondary reboot. -Counc de- 
ngned to provide an undemanding of the method* of teaching, curriculum problem*. 

' and adminiitrativc organisation for the retarded child between the age* of 15 and 20 
year*. ’ ' 

7. Teaehingftading to the slow learning chiU. — Methods, writing materials, examination of 
material* appropriate in teaching reading to *low-learning children. 

8. Manual skills and analysis tf job areas. — Techniques of making job analysis understand- 
ing of job area* u basic material in curriculum for retarded children. 

9. Psychology tf mental retardation— Consideration of baric psychological problem* and 
research pertaining 10 mentally retarded children. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


> Programs of study are offered leading to bachelor’s, master's, and doc- 
tor s degrees. Candidates for the bachelor's and master's degrees may 
major in one of the following areas of exceptionality: Education of children 
who have crippling and special hcakh conditions, education of the deaf, 
education of the hard-of-hearing, speech correction, education of the 
mentally retarded. Candidates for the doctor’s degfees may major in any 

of the -fields specified above, or may elect a more general special education 
'program. 


A. GENERAL COURSES DEALING 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


WITH ALL PR MOST AREAS 


1. Introduction to sftctol education, Designed to give sn overview to general educator*, and 
to serve a* an introduction for student* entering the special education program. 

2. Case weak and guidance of the handicapped. —Deal* with social and vocational guidance of 
all types of handicapped children, and with community resource*. 

3. Psychology of tbs physically handicapped. — The phyrica), social, and emotional problems 
ofajl type* of physically handicapped children including the multiply handicapped. 
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B. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SBQUBNCB FOR TEACHERS OF 

CHILDREN WHO HAVB CRIPPLING AND SPECIAL HEALTH 
CONDITIONS 

1. Health frtbltnu tf tbt fkjskally bsmiksffti.— Grate* and treatment of orthopedic dr- 
fcctf, ncurotopiad And cardiac conditions. 

2. Oherwstim ami aitsneti stniy af health frtbltm tf banikaffti cbiUren.-fodutc* observa- 

. non, clinical dcmonitration, and apecial lectures by medical specialists. 

J. Eincstkn smi urn tf tbt fbytksUy bmiksffti.-S cudy of scftool program, and educa- 
tional adaptation, needed by children who have crippling and special health, condi- 
cions. 

. E^ mcMu * *"i tf tbt ctrtbtsl fsltiti chili. — Cause, and effect, of various type* of 
cerebral palay; educational program, and equipment foe the cerebral palsied, role of 
various specialises. 

5. Eincstim tf the btm tb mmi.— Instructional , social, and vocational problems of the child 
who requires home teaching . 

6. Obttntstkn mi stndtnt teaching tf tbt fbytksUy bsmiksffti. 

C. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF 

DEAF AND HARD-OP-HBARING CHILDREN 

1. “Tbt miitwy mi mm/ mtchmumu. Covert basic structures and functions of the organs 

of hearing sod speech. , *. 

2. Aitsmcti smsttmy tf fbyiitltgy tf tbt ttcsl swcL-wW-Indodes demons trstioo, sn lnu j 
dissection, and discussion of experimental techniques for the study of hearing. 

3. The mrnJtmmtmt tf btmmg.—Buic principle* of paychophytica of bearing; screening and 
other audiometric techniques. 

4. S fecial mrtbtit. tf ttscbtmg tbt itsf . — Special methods of teaching the deaf in the ele- 
mentary grades; with particular attention to the developnent of language. 

5. Tfcbmg tf sfttcb tt tbt itsf — Includes development of speech in young deaf children, 
phonetic aspect, of speech, physics of sound, testing of hearing, group hearing aids. 

6. Bstk tlectrtmks smi fbyskscmttiu as sfflki tt sniitltgy smi s fetch . — Includes simple 
fundamentals of efcctricity, physics ot sound, tni psychoacoustics. 

7. Aitmcti bisttUgy smi fstbtltgy tf the tsr. Includes use of models and animal specimens. 

8. fAtajnmmtns tf besting . — Advanced puretooe audiometry. 

9. Obsertstkm smi staient teaching ef tbt iesf . — Given at the Lexington School for the Deaf a 

10. Stwiemt teaching tf tb, iesf. -Gi yen at the New York League for the HanUof-Hcaring I 

11. Mttbtis tf ttscbtmg liptsiimg it tbt bmi-tf-btmmg . — Lipreading theory andpracricc. * 

12. Affliti amiitlagy .— Principles and techniques of auditory rehabilitation. 

13- Amiittefksl tmstnmmmsstim. Familiarization course in acoustic and electronic instru- 
ments used ijp audiology and speech correction. 

14. Stmkm in smiitltgj.'— Includes work on individually selected projects. 

1 5- Amiittty training /# tbt bsri-ef-btmimg. Orientation to the purposes, principles, and, 

methods of training individuals in the use of residual hearing. ' ' 

D. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THB SBQUBNCB IN SPEECH CORRECTION r 

Nora. Certain of the coarse, jn part C%ove may be appropriate for students in this 
sequence. ‘ - , 

1. English yijfu/«cr. introduction to the study of English speech sounds, sttess, phrasing, 
Practicc in reading phonetic texts and in ear training is given. The 
*”*" - ' ' ~ ' * “used - . 

speech production; tcch- 


and intonation. Practice in reading phonetic texts and in ear i 
_ symbols of the International Phonetic Association alphabet are i 
2-<mft**cb itveUfmtnt mi swvwctasM,-— Fundamentals of voice and sp 
Piques, materials, and remedial procedures.'* 
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3. Speech pathology.— Divider* of articulation, phonatioo, rhythm, and symboliiation; 
cl sss ific srioo, diagnosis, and therapy. 

4. SpOch pathology laboratory. Dcmpnitritioo, supervised observation, 'and practical ex- 
perience in improving the speech of individuals and groups. 

5. Esmodial speech laboratory — Observation and auperviied teaching of individual and 
groups with speech handicaps. 

SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF 
MENTALLY RETARDBD CHILDREN 

1. Psychology of mentally retarded children— Caunet, classification, and characteristics of the 
mcntaily retarded. 

2. Progyoau, materials, and methods fer tucking tin mentally retooled.— School organisation, 
interactional materials, methods, and records. 

3. Occwfstumsi ulmestun ]* tb* mtnislly rttankJ— Employment opportunities, job analysis, 
guidance, and placement procedures. . 

4. Occupational thills fn the mentally retarded. -Concrete experiences ate provided with the 
actual materials and situations used in occupational education. 

5. Ttsti mi remedial work fn the mentally retarded.- Formal and informal tests, diagnostic 
tnd remedial procedures and demonstrations. 

6. Ohstroatm mi student tcachmg of the mentally handicapped. 

Ohio State University; Columbus, Ohio 

Program* of study arc offered at the bachelor's master's and doctoral 
levels in speech and hearing and- the mentally retarded. ", 

A. GENERAL COURSES DEALING WITH ALL OR MOST AREAS OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION * 

1. Exctftimsi children. A general survey of physical, mental, and social factors which 
create exceptional behavior in children. 

2. Tit htellectnal demote. —K study of different types of children whose intellectual capaci- ’ 
tie* require special undemanding. 

D&H** 9 * cbtUtm, The meaning and significance of delinquency; its psychological 
basis, causes, and prevention 

4. Ptjcbo-tdmotienol diagnosis md treatment.— Clinical use pf test material in the diagnosis 

N*»peciaJ disabilities and difficulties in school work. 

% Principles tj treating tbs problem child.— A survey of treatment procedures and resources 
inluding the school environment and methods of altering attitudes of parent and child. 

6. Preparation jf handicapped children fee post-school adjnstment.-K study of what schbola 

* can do for handicapped children in helping them make successful adjustments^ cm- 

- ployment, family, and community living. / 

7. Seminar In special education.— Advance course to consider research problems in fenns of 

the special interests of the students. / 

8. The edercatim ef exceptional children.— History and development of special schools and 
classes; types defined; financing programs; selection of teachers. 

9. Methods of dealing with exctptional children' in schools.— Review and (valuation of pro- 
cedures, methods, and types of school organization. 


B. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN 
HEARING SPECIALISTS 


THE SEQUENCE FpR SPEECH AN© 


1. Anatomy, physiology, and pathology of tho ear and meal mechanism — Study of structure, func- 
tions, and diseases of the car and vocal me chanisms and associated structure. 
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2. Htsrmg amd fdimmtrv mtbads — Include* orientation of individual and group heart n, 
tests and interpretation of audiometric tests. 

3. Hemmg emstroattan and pathology.— Introduces the student to tht area erf hearing ther 
apy. 

4. Uprtadmg .— Includes foundation procedures and fundamental exercises with oppor 
tunity for practice. 

5. Upreadmg cltnu — Clinical application of principles learned in “lipreading.*’ 

6. And some try, frtnaflts and practices . — Special rests of hearing and evaluation and selection 
of hearing aids. 

7. Speech pathology I and II — Consideration of voice deviation, articulation disorders such 
as cleft palate, stuttering, and speech retardation, 

8. Cltnual principles tn speech correction — Emphasis on examination, diagnosis, and corrtc- 
tioo of speech disorders 

9. Cltnical praetta tn speech correction . — Includes a wide range of experiences. 

10. Methods and techniques tn speech ond heartn g therapy ^ — Study will be made of equipment 

and materials in diagnosis and therapy of speech disorders 

$ 

C . SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUBNCE FOR TEACHERS OF THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED / / 

1. Introduction to tht education $f tht mentally rv/jrd^^«£nrical study of the various methods 
used in reaching mentally retarded. 

2. Practkum tn program planning for slouhUamtng children — A pprai aaJ of philosophy and 
factors in programs for children from kindergarten through secondary level. 

• 3 * Supervised student teachtngm special classes .— For mentally retarded. 

Wisconsin State Colley, Milwaukee , Wis. 

The division of exceptional children offers a Bachelor's program for 
tcacher-candidates in the following areas of exceptionality: education of 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children, speech correction, and education of 
mentally retarded children. Persons in the Master's program may major 
in cither education of deaf and hard-of-hearing children, or education of 
mentally retarded children. 1 

A. GENERAL COURSES DEALING WITH ALL OR MOST ARBAS OP 

EDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

1. Psjcbalogy 0 / txnpr$ 0 Hsl cbtldrm. — Designed to give the student 1 broad general over- 

view of the significant psychological problems characteristic of all types of exceptional 
children. • 

2. Design aaJ craft 1 f$r tbt bamiuapptJ.— Designed to meet the needs of the handicapped. 

B. 
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SPECIALIZED COURSE IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF VBAF 
AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 

Note. Certain of the courses in part B below are included in this sequence. 

I: Audiometric testing and hearing aids. — Clinical practice in testing 6f hearing, physics of 
sound; selection 'and use of hearing^ aids. 

2. Education of the deaf {A and E). — Lipreadirtg; auditory training; speech development; 
language development, curriculuip construction; field trips. 

3. Language problems of the deaf. — Individual conferences on planning language programs 
„ for the deaf. 
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4. StnJcnf teaching with dtaf children. — Supervised observation and student teaching. 

S’ Teaching of lipreadeng. Extant systems of lipreading, teaching techniques, preparation 
of original materials, and classroom organization. 

C. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THB SEQUENCE FOR SPEECH COR- 

RECTIONISTS 

1. Spooch correctea* t (A and B) — The causes and treatment of speech defects and disorders. 

2. Spooch cwroctiom m tit puhltc rrWr— Consideration of speech correction as an educational 
field, organisation, management, and ethics for the public school speech correctiomsts. 

). Anatomy and physiology of tho speech onJ hoartng mcchanum — Anatomy, function, and hy- 
giene of the organs of speech and heanng \& 

4. Applied phomtea — Kinesthetic aspect/ of speech, ear training, various phooetic alpha- 
bets. 

5 Genual prod hi m speech comcton— Supervised practice in examining and therapy sn the 
speech dime. 

6. Tho psychology of spooch — Psychological principles involved |n speech, application to 
speech education. 

7. Student torching to t pooch lomctum (/ and If). 

8. Btmt fitting. (Ste Mentally retarded.) 

I 

D. SPECIALIZED COURSES IN THE SEQUENCE FOR TEACHERS OF 

MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 

1. PtycbtUgj *f mtnt+J Jtfauncy — Narurc and causes of mental deficiency , social programs 
of adjustment ar d control, field trips. 

2. Edmcjtim #/ tbt mnttslJy banJusfftJ Techniques of reaching the mentally handicapped, 
curriculum construction. 

3. Stmdtut t$scbmg wttb tbt mtnislly bsndusfftJ — Specialized observation and student 
teaching. 

4. Btmt tut mi Administration and interpretation of the Revised Stanford Binct. 
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Appendix A. The Office of Education Study 
“Qualification and Preparation of Teachers 
of Exceptional Children” 


The OFFICE OF EDUCATION has long been aware of the need for in- 
tensive analysis pn a nationwide scale of professional standards and the 
opportunities for the preparation of teachers of exceptional children Stacc 
directors of education have been asking for information which would give 
them greater insight into professional backgrounds needed by (heir staff 
in special education. Local school systems have expressed their need for 
.more objective guides for the selection of teachers of exceptional children. 
College and university personnel have asked for an objective basis for de- 
veloping curricula for teacher preparation. 

The Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, Inc., of New York 
. Clt y. recognizing the values to be gained from a nationwide study of the 
quaJification and preparation of special education personnel has given 
special cooperation to the project. 

The director of the Study is being founseled by two committees. One 
is an Office of Education Policy Committee. It is the function of this com- 
mittee to assist the director in management and personnel aspects of the 
Study. The other is a national committee of leaders in special education 
from various parts of the United States. It is the function of this commit- 
tee to help identify the problems, to assist in the development of the design 
of the Study, and to work otherwise with the director in carrying the 
project forward. 

The Study also has the advice of a number of consultants who review 
written material and make suggestions as to personnel and procedures. A 
complete list of these committee members and consultants appeared on 
page n. , 

Two techniques arc being used to study the qualification and preparation 
needed by special education personnel: First, a number of outstanding 
specialists are seeking, through committee work, to describe the distinctive 
competencies needed by teachers of the blind, crippled, deaf, gifted, hard- 
of-hearing, mentally, retarded, partially seeing, socially maladjusted, 
special health cases, and speech-handicapped children. This approach is 
also being applied to the competencies of State and local directors and 
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> 

supervisors of special education, and to personnel of colleges and universi- 
ties engaged in te«her- preparation programs in special education. The 
specialists are serving on 13 “Competency Committees.” Each committee ' 
is preparing a statement of the skills, understandings, and knowledge needed 
by personnel in its area of specialization. 

Second, through *?hc medium of a series of inquiry forms, special educa- 
tion personnel in each of the areas described above have had the oppor- 
tunity to express their views on the distinctive skills and competencies 
they consider basic for a teacher of exceptional children in their specialized 
area. Through these inquiry forms, information ^as rfso been gathered 
on standards of State and local school systems for special education per- ’ 
sonnel, and 6n existing college and university programs for the preparation 
of teachers of exceptional children. 

The design of the Study includes a series of conferences, one of which was 
a workshop which was held after the data had been prepared" 1 for" final 
review. The occasion provided opportunity for /eview an d interpret 
tation of data, for a free exchange of views, and for the development of 
suggestions and recommendations. N 

The Study has developed in such a way as to provide opportunity for 
educators at all levels, and in all States, to work together on a problem 
basic to educating exceptional children. More than 2,000 persons have 
•supplied information through the series of inquiry forms. ^ Approximately 
150 outstanding special educators are serving on Competency Committees. 
Taking part, too, arc numeroqs public and private agencies concerned with 
exceptional children who have given generously in constructive suggestions, 
and otherwise supported the project. In all, it is estimated that more than 
2,500 persons are contributing to this project. 
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APPENDIX C Excerpts from inquiry form used in 

collection of data 

THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION STUDY 

Qualification and preparation of teachers of exceptional children 


INQUIRY FORM EXC-2B To be filled 

(Status Data) or C9*rJtn+itn£ ( 


out mly by persons responsible foi dtnctmi 
in one or more arras) the college or 
university program for the specialized preparation of 
teachers of exceptional children. 


1.1 Your Name Mr Date 

1.2 Official Position ; . . 

(Specify— Director of Special Education, Head of the Speech Department, etc.) 

1.3 Official Title 

(Specify — Associate Professor, etc.) 

1.4 College or University City State r. 

1.5 Do you r hold a full-time staff appointment at the college or university? 

Yet No If your answer is ’no," check y (he figure below which comes nearest 

- to the amount of time of your appointment. 


1.6 In which area or areas of Special Education do you have Jtrtct administrative (directing 
and/or coordinating) responsibility? * 

Check y as many as applicable.) 

Blind Gifted . S ocially Maladjusted 1 

— Crippled 1 Hard of Hearing Special Health Problems 1 

Deaf Mentally Retarded Speech Defective 

Partially Seeing Other (specify): 

A. Please complete the table below to indicate the number of persons in 
your division or section who are engaged during this regular academic year 
(1953-54) in the specialized preparation of teachers of exceptional children, 
or of speach and hearing specialists. 

Throughout the Inquiry form: 

1 The term “crippled" Includes the cerebral palsied. 

* The term "socially maladjusted ' Includes the emotionally disturbed. - 

•The term "special health problems" includes children with cardiac conditions, tuberculosis, epilepsy, 
Wrbelow-par conditions. 



NOTE: STAFF, INCLUDING YOURSELF, TO BE RECORDED ONCE 
ONLY UNDER THE AREA TO WHICH. THEY DEVOTE THE MAJOR 
PORTION OF THEIR TIME. ^ 


Staff members 




NimU ef ngulm ^ 

ststi (MJ-Uy 

NOTE. DO NOT INCLUDE 
SUMMER SCHOOL STAFF 

/. Staff members on fuU-tmm col- 
lege or university appoint- 
ments, wish full-rim c+lUgt 
dusks id special education 
or speech and hearing (ex- 
* dude those who fre solely 
demonstration, critic per- 
sonnel 

2. Staff members on full-rim Al- 

lege or university appoint- 
ments, wish fmrrtm cuJUp 
dusks in spedaJ education, 
or in speech and hearing, 
and part-time duties in 
other departments or divi- 
sions (exclude those who 
are solely demonstration 
sod critic personnel) 

3. Staff members on fmt-tmm 

college or university ap- 
pointments, with college 
duties in spetial education, 
or in speech and hearing 
(exdude those who are 
spldy demonstration and 
critic personnel), hus wh§ 
UU aim fusitims mssUt 
the college or university 
(exdude graduate students 
m residence) 

4. Grudusti sSmUuSs in residence 

with part-time college or 
university appointments, 
teaching courses in special 
education or speech and 

hearing 

y Dmmstrutim ml critic tU<j> 
srs and specialists, m fmll- 
tim college or university 

appointments 

4. DmmnsSruSku ml crisk teacn- 
ers and spedalists, on fmt- 
4km college «r university 
appointments 

Other (spedfy) 


1 memb sr with duties in 2 or 




> areas, Indicate the oomhination o^areaa bf specfeSsatioiL 

Category 1. Combination: Deaf , hard of hearing, crippled.} 






oh 

90 PREPARATION OF TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN ? 

•*C' ' v " *-* V 

B. Please complete the table below to indicate the undergraduate a id 
graduate enrollmRn in your program at a specific date during tins np, w 
scsdtrmc ytm (1955-54) for students majoring in a specialized area, and f >r \ 
those taking single coursc(s) only. 

NOTE: Select an arbitrary date 1 (favorable to your program) betwee o 
September 1953 and March 1954 and use this frame of reference for all of the 
areas of exceptionality in which you have offerings. 

Do Not Include Summer School Enrollment 


% £nroll ment during the regular academic rear, 193J-S4 


Area 


Blind 


Gifted ... ^ 

Hard of hearing 

Mentally retarded 

Partially seeing 

Socially maladjusted 
Spec, health problcmi 

Speech defective * 

Survey courses in excepciontl chil- 
dren. 


1 Dat« for which enrollment la given 


Majoring in a specialised area 

§ingle cour»e(i) in 
ipccialisej areas 

Uridcr- 

gTaiduatc 

program 

Masters 

program 

Doctor’s 

program 

Under- 

graduate 

program 

Grad hate 
program 



































- 





^ . 














✓ 








C. Please complete the table below to indicate the number of persons nujy. 
ing in the various areas of exceptionality, jyho received, the following 
degrees during the calendar year January 1, 1953 to December 31, 1953. 


Doctor '$ degree 


Bachelor ‘a 
degree 


Maatey'i 

degree 


Major in the area of th 


PhD. 


Blind 

Crim 


Gifted 

Hard of heario 


niro oj nearing. . . , 
Mentally retarded. . 
Partially aecina .... 
Socially maladjusted 
Special health probl< 
Speech defective 


Ed. D. 




ADDENDA 


The 'following sequences of preparation for teachers of exceptiogal 
children were reported after the bulletin had gone to press: 

Alabama 

Birmingham-Southern G^llege in Birmingham hu reported a sequence in speech ind hearing. 
Arkansas % 

Arkansas State College at Conway offers a sequence preparation for teachers 
of deaf children. * 

Mn&ouai i 

The Universiry of Missouri it Colutnbi. hu reported t sequence for teichers of cnppled 
children. 

New You 

The Sure Univeniry of New York. Gdlegr for Teichers it BuffsJo, his ■ sequence of 
prtparstion for teachers of the partially seeing 
Noith Caeouna 

Eurem Carolini College in Grteovrtle hu reported i sequence in speech correction 
Oklahoma 

Oklahoma Cdlegc for Women in Chick uhs hu i sequence of prepirition for rcichers of 
deaf children. 


